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The photograph here re- 
produced shows the bul- 
let approximately 1 inch 
from the muzzle of a 
Colt’s .45-Caliber Auto- 
matic pistol. The slide 
has moved back about 
Ye of an inch and it 
should be noted that as 
yet no upward tilting of 
the muzzle has occurred. 
Such tilting only takes 
place when the backward 
motion of the slide is 
arrested by the receiver 
and it is evident that by 
the time this occurs the 
bullet is several yards 
down the range. This 
supplies incontrovertible 
evidence to prove that 
if your sights, ammuni- 
tion and trigger pull are 
correct you will get a 
“bull’s-eye” if you hold 
one and no amount of 
kick ever encountered in 
practice can cause you 
to miss. 





th remarkable photograph, taken by Captain Quayle of the 
Peters Ballistic Laboratory, in two one millionths of a second, 
shows a .45-caliber pistol bullet in flight. 


Peters makes the cartridge, follows the bullet, and photographs it 
whizzing through space at a half mile per second. 


What of it? Just this. Peters knows what happens when you 
squeeze the trigger. Every theory, every scientific principle, every 
technical detail that enters into the construction of a Peters Cartridge 
is checked against actual performance. 


Peters experts know ballistics. Know them from the first step in 
manufacture till the bullet makes a smashing hit. Know them as no 
one else can without the Peters equipment—the most accurate, the 
most delicate, the most amazingly complete set of scientific instru- 
ments in any ballistic laboratory in the world. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


DEPT. E-26 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


San Francisco 


New York 













Reds Corners Wakes Up! 


HERE was great distress in Reds Corners, especially down at Jud Jenkins’ farm, which was now known as the 

| official range of the Enterprise Shooting Society. The big match of the county had been going on for three days. 

Many turkeys had met. their fate and the competitors were all wildly excited over the match. 

But, back in the impromptu range house, the Executive Officer of the club was having diluted aspirin tablets 
poured down his throat, said throat being sore and parched from much yelling at the markers in the pit. The Secretary, 
a rather plump man, to say the least, had collapsed in a chair after several hurried trips between the firing line and the 
pit and was being fanned by the club’s President, who was, at the same time, ineffectually striving to stem the tide of 
profanity issuing at intervals from the lips of the Executive Officer. 

Suddenly, Providence entered in the form of the Vice-President of the club, a hitherto totally semen d adjunct. 
He was reading an ad (copy listed below) which he shared with his colleagues. 

The Secretary immediately wrote to Headquarters and, a week later, was the welcome recipient of a pair of field 
phones. 


Now, all is well at Reds Corners and instructions at the range are imparted, by means of the new phones, cor- 
rectly and in a normal tone of voice—except when the Executive Officer is on his ear about something. 


AS AESOP SAID, 2,600 years ago: What a whale of a difference a few phones make. 


RIFLE CLUBS, ATTENTION! 


Field telephones, per set of two, GUARANTEED, $20. Absolutely, Mr. Rifle Club 
Secretary, this is a bet you can’t afford to miss. No more unintelligible shouting between 
the firing line and the pit. Simply install one of our field telephone sets, ring the buzzer 
and you’re all set. 


SPECIAL! 


Ring-handle cleaning rods, .22, length 32 inches 
including tip. ONLY ONE BUCK! With jag 
tip, $1.30. 


LAST CHANCE! .22 shot hole gauges for 


to get some of that Western .30-06 International scoring, 45 cents. 
ammunition, selling at 5 cents per round. 


Stazon—The Handy Kit, $1. 
FOR THE AMATEUR GUNSMITH, we are now handling complete sets of checkering tools, $5. 


ANOTHER BARGAIN SALE!!! 


FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED! STEP RIGHT UP! 


Target pasters, 10 M pkg., 4 M black, 6 M buff, un- Lyman No. 103 sights for Savage Model 19, 2 @ $3 each. 
gummed, 297 pkgs. @ 35 cents per packag e. Kerr web slings for Winchester 57, 14 @ 90 cents each. 

Lyman 48G rear sights for Savage Model 19, 4 @ Parker brass loop cleaning tips, cal. .22, 3 @ 30 cents each. 
$8 each. 200-yard decimal targets, 1,800 @ $2 per hundred. 

Gold leaf blades for sight No. 26 for Krag carbine, 2, Rising Bear targets, 2,500 @ 75 cents per hundred or 
both for 50 cents. $5 per thousand. 


Note: The B. H. Dyas Company, 7th & Olive Sts., Los Angeles, Calif., are now stocking a complete line of 
N. R. A. targets for the accommodation of our shooters West of the Rockies. The Dyas Company quote prices 10 
per cent higher than those of the Service Company, but ship prepaid. Orders shipped from the Service Company are 
sent express collect. 


N. R. A. SERVICE COMPANY, Inc. 


BARR BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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All Hesleim Cartridges 
are Now Made with 
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WESTERN .22’s—Pistol cartridges—and 
High-Power cartridges! All are now made 
with Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) bullets! 

WESTERN Lubaloy High-Power cartridges 
have long been the choice of many big 
game hunters throughout the world, be- 
cause of their deadly accuracy—freedom 
from barrel fouling—bore protection— 
longer rifle life and ease of cleaning. The 
United States and other governments have 
been using similar alloys for several years. 

The WEsTERN Lubaloy Open-point Ex- 
panding bullets and Lubaloy Boat-tail bul- 
lets are the last word in modern high- 
power ammunition. 


Lubaloy Pistol Cartridges 


If you shoot a revolver or pistol you'll 
want cartridges with Lubaloy bullets as 
soon as you see them and try them. The 
deadly WESTERN Super-Police cartridges 
are used by police departments throughout 
the country. 


Lubaloy Marksman L. R. .22’s 
and Lubaloy .22 Shorts 


The remarkably accurate Marksman 
L. R. .22’s and WESTERN .22 Shorts are 
now plated with WESTERN’s exclusive 
Lubaloy metal, a lubricating alloy similar 


LIiDpaloy 


(LUBRICATING 


ALLOY) 


Bullets! 


to that used in the famous WESTERN 
Lubaloy High-power cartridges. 


“Bullets of Gold” 


They look different from any .22’s you 
have ever seen! “Bullets of Gold!” you'll 
say, when you see them, for they look 
like gold and shoot as well as they look. 


Greaseless! Keep Your Gun, 
Hands and Clothing Clean! 


For the first time in the history of rim- 
fire ammunition, you can handle WESTERN 
smokeless cartridges freely or dump them 
out of the box into your pocket without 
soiling hands or clothing. They’re FREE 
from GREASE. Non-Corrosive, of course. 
Yet they cost no more than old-style lead 
bullet .22’s! 

For those who prefer them, Lubaloy 
loads are also available with Lesmok 
powder. These, however, must be lubri- 
cated. 

Let us send you literature describing 
Lubaloy cartridges, one of the many ex- 
clusive WESTERN developments in rifle, 
revolver and shotgun ammunition. Our 
Technical Staff is always glad to work 
with you in solving any difficult ammuni- 
tion problem. 





WESTERN CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY 


525 Hunter Ave. 
East Alton, Ill. 


WORLD’S CHAMPION AMMUNITION 





Branch Offices 
Hoboken, N. J. 


and 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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choice of fire arms experts 
of 70 years ago~and Now 
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To Oou. H. K. CRAIG, Ohief of Ordnance Bureau. 
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ERE is a document which 
is certain to interest every 
man who owns or contem- 
plates the purchase of a fire 

arm. ' 
It concerns the findings of a 
Board appointed by the then 
Secretary of War, consisting 
of the ablest U. S. Army Of- 
ficers of three score and 
ten years ago, who recom- 
mended Colt’s Revolvers 

as beinp-- 


‘‘Superior for our Cav- 

alry Service to any arm 
with which they are 
acquainted.”’ 


Purchase of Colt’s confirmed by 


John B. Floyd, Secretary of War in 1858 


WaRk DEPARTMENT, Washington, D. C., Dec. 17, 1858. 


1R:—The recommendation of the Board, as to arms and ammunition for mounted troops, is approved, and 
the Ordnance Department will furnish an estimate of the amount (at the prices now paid) necessary to procure 
a sufficient number of the Pistol-Carbines herein recommended, to arm the mounted troops of the Regular Army, 


and to supply losses from casualties. 


Then~-as Now- 


Notwithstanding the fact that his revolvers had 
already been the standard of the U. S. Army for 
eleven years, Colonel Colt never ceased in his en- 
deavors to keep Colt arms ahead of all others. Each 
improvement established Colt’s more firmly in Gov- 
ernment and public favor. Every precaution for 
safety, every forward step in material and workman- 
ship quality, every practical idea of design was adopted 
only after the most exhaustive tests had demonstrated 
its fitness in increasing the accuracy, dependability 
and stability of the Colt. 


(Signed) JoHN B. FLOYD, Secretary of War. 


For more than ninety years Colt has been accepted as 
standard of the Fire Arms World, by governments, 
the constabulary, police and other protective agencies, 
shooters, sportsmen and others who know fire arms. 
Everyone concerned in the production of a Colt or 
Automatic Pistol is today as alert in his determina- 
tion that each Colt arm shall achieve that state of 
perfection which shall perpetuate the name and fame 
of Colt. 


Now—as then—Colt’s fire arms are worthy of the most 
confident recommendation and acceptance. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


PHIL. B. BEKEART & CO., Pacific Coast Representatives, 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 











































Exact 
Size 


Smallest Group of competition 
measuring .97 of an inch by Charlie 
Johnson. 





Perfect score of 25 by George 
Sittler, Winner of Pope Match. 


Composite of 50 shots champion- 
ship targets by C. Fred Johnston 
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“THE BATTLE OF THE GIANTS” 


The outstanding feature of the recent Metropolitan Indoor Rifle Championships, held from February 4 
to 25, inclusive, in Brooklyn, N. Y., was the remarkable number of possible or perfect scores made by 
the dream of Eastern Small-Bore Shooters in the various events. 





Chief among these was the great group by Charlie Johnson of the 
Frankford Arsenal Rifle Club, Philadelphia, Pa., which measured .97 of 
an inch. It was by far the smallest group of the Championships, and we 
point with natural pride to the fact that Mr. Johnson selected Remington 
Palma .22 Long Rifle Match ammunition to do the job. Incidentally, Mr. 
Johnson used Palma cartridges all through the shoot, and made a grand 
showing, tying the total of the winner in the Preliminary Match, but 
getting third place in the division; eighth place in the Championship and 
recording many perfect targets throughout the shoot. 


Another outstanding accomplishment was the winning of the Pope 
Match by the big blonde boy from Germansville, Pa., George Sittler, who 
is the fifth man to record a perfect score for five shots on the Pope target. 
Only one of these was made this year. Mr. Sittler shot Remington Palma 
Match ammunition. 


The big feature of the Metropolitan Shoot each year is the Champion- 
ship event, which had over eighty entries, and these, it will be remembered, 
compose the finest of the Eastern Small-Bore Shots. Major Trull termed 
it “the battle of the Giants,” which describes it perfectly. However, when 
the battle was over it was found that two of the giants “Len” Miller of 
the Frankford Arsenal Rifle Club, Philadelphia, and Fred Johnston, 
Outers’ Club, Mount Vernon, N. Y., had both finished with a score of 497 
out of the possible 500. Under the rules of the Metropolitan League 
Johnston was declared the winner and crowned king of the Eastern Indoor 
Shooters for 1928. Both of these fine marksmen shot Remington Palma 
Match ammunition. 


A recapitulation of the ammunition used by the contestants shows 
that forty-one shot Remington Palma cartridges, which is a pretty fair 
indication of the popularity of Remington Palma cartridges with the 
shooters. 


If you would have your name high up in the list of winners shoot 
Remington Palma cartridges—that is what seven of the first ten shooters 
did in the Championship Match. All of the above shooting was at 100 
yards indoors. 


When ordering ammunition from your dealer specify Remington 
Palma Match cartridges, and you will be sure to get the ammunition 
which makes the smallest groups. 


the winner. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Established 1816 . 
25 BROADWAY ( Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition ) NEW YORK CITY 


Remington, 
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“This Is My Outfit” 


E DROPPED into tke office one day 

from Oregon to see what he might do 

while he was in Washington to help 
along with his Senators and Congressmen in 
the fight for the National Matches. From’98 
to ’8—that was when he had gotten the limp 
—he had carried a rifle, and he knew what it 
meant to send untrained recruits to the front. 
It was when he was preparing to leave that he 
madethe remark which we wished might have 
been heard by every member of the N. R. A. 
In a tone which could only come from an old 
soldier, he said: “I want to do what I can to 
help, because, you know, this is my outfit. It 
is just as much my outfit as it is yours.” 

When the riflemen of America all come to 
a realization of the fact that “the N. R. A.” 
does not consist of a few offices and a limited 
personnel in Washington, but is really the men 
on the firing line; when they realize that no 
amount of working in Washington can accom- 
plish anything unless it is backed up by a lot 
of work back home; when the thought thor- 
oughly sinks in that the people in Washington 
are not the N. RR. A., but merely the repre- 
sentatives of the N. R.A.., then the rifle-shoot- 
ing game will at one bound reach further ahead 
than it yet has in the long history of the Asso- 
ciation’s efforts to re-educate America asa rifle- 
shooting nation. 

When things don’t seem to be breaking as 
they should, don’t damn the N. R. A., because 
that isdamning your outfit. Try tofiguresome 
way of improving the situation and suggesting 
to the folks in Washington, who are merely 
your representatives, how you think matters 
can be improved. When things are going well, 
pat yourself on the back a little and say: “ ‘My 
outfit’ did that.” 


Ponder that phrase, “this is my outfit.”’ 


EDITORIAL 


That Bigger Magazine 
[- OUR LAST issue there was an insert 


asking certain questions about the things 

which interest readers of THE AMERI- 
CAN RIFLEMAN. Because the questions 
sought to ascertain whether or not our read- 
ers were interested in camping, fishing, etc., 
some of the boys have gotten the idea that in 
our plans for a bigger magazine we were con- 
templating branching out into the fishing 
and camping field. Notso. When THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN is made a bigger 
magazine it will be bigger from the stand- 
point of the quantity of real authentic shoot- 
ing dope that it contains. We have no in- 
tention of jeopardizing THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN’S preeminent position as the final 
authority on shooting matters in the United 
States by invading the fishing, camping and 
other fields which are already adequately cov- 
ered in other publications. 

We merely wanted to prove to the manu- 
facturers of fishing and camping equipment 
that the readers of THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN re interested in shotguns, fishing 
tackle and all the things that go to make up 
the equipment of an out-of-doors man. 

Incidentally, if you haven’t filled out the 
blank and returned it, go get your April copy 
and fill out the questionnaire and send it back 
immediately. We know that it is safe to re- 
fer readers of this magazine back to the April 
issue, because every blank that has been re- 
turned so far has indicated that the maga- 
zine was kept for several issues back, and in 
many cases that the readers retained complete 
files for ten, fifteen or twenty years. 

Present-day advertisers unfortunately are 
prone to look more at the size of circulation 
than they are at the quality of the circulation. 
With the information sent us by our readers 
as a background we are going after the adver- 
tisers. You can help a lot by going after new 
subscribers. 
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Notes on the Manufacture of Double 
High-Velocity Rifles 


By Messrs. Webley & Scott, Ltd. 


HE manufacture of the English modern 

high-velocity double rifle, as produced by 
Webley & Scott, Ltd., Birmingham, England, 
has undergone few of the changes associated 
with most modern mechanical productions. 
There are no mass production methods, no 
wonderful machines performing multiple op- 
erations; only the oldest and most wonderful 
machine of all—the human hand guided by 


EDITOR’s NOTE.—No series of articles on 
firearms manufacture is complete without 
something on the famous English double rifles. 
Messrs. Webley & Scott, Limited, are among 
the largest manufacturers of these rifles in 
Great Britain; and they also manufacture the 
barrels for many of these rifies sold by other 
firms. In seeking an article on the manu- 
facture of English double rifles we turned to 
A. F. Stoeger & Co. of New York, who are 
the sole American agents for the firm of 
Webley & Scott, and who were instrumental in 
securing for us this article. 


chine. The drill has a D-shaped head and re- 
mains stationary, while the work revolves at 
a speed of 1,500 to 2,000 r. p. m. The drill 
is hollow to allow oil at high pressure to 
be forced through it and out from a small 
hole in the head to cool and lubricate the 
drill while carrying away on its backward flow 
the fine “‘swarf” cut by the drill. 

After drilling, the barrel is carefully viewed, 


the brain, for most of the work is performed 
by skilled craftsmen in the service of the 
firm who have followed in the trade their fathers and grandfathers 
before them. These men will show you with pride tools which have 
seen at least two geferations and which are still performing useful 
service. It is interesting to observe in a factory like this where the 
most modern and up-to-date tool equipment is in use for the manu- 
facture of other products, a few small shops where these craftsmen 
work and are still using their old-fashioned tools, such as the drill-bow 
and breastplate, with such skill. Even were the demand for these 
rifles such as to justify their manufacture upon mass production 
lines, the rifle would still have to be finished with that precision 
usually known as a “tool-room job,” while the greater proportion of 
the work would necessarily have to be hand labor, for the limits are 
exceedingly close—everything must be an exact fit. 

The rifle must open and close easily and firmly, and all bearings 
must be tight, or the rifle would soon begin to shake loose after a few 
rounds of H. V. ammunition had been fired; moreover, the graceful 
lines usually associated with this class of weapon must not be sacri- 
ficed to allow for easy machining, which often results in that square, 
ungainly, “cubist” effect which so 
often stamps the entirely machine- 
made product. Naturally; where 
machining can with advantage be 
used, full advantage is taken of 
it; but by far the greater cost of 
production on these rifles lies 
in skilled hand labor. The meth- 
od of manufacture is briefly as 
follows: 

Barrel blanks as received from 
the mills are forged from high- 
grade nickel-steel to special speci- 
fication, and are carefully tested 
for tensile strength, elasticity, 
elongation, and contraction before 
being worked. After having 
passed this inspection they are 
sent into the barrel machine shops 
to be drilled. The ends are cen- 
tered and turned down true to 
fit the bushes of the drilling ma- 


General View of Factory 
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or inspected for the straightness of the drilled 

hole. To most people this would no doubt 

appear perfectly straight, but to the trained eye the slightest bend 

will be noticed and this has to be straightened out before further 

operations are carried out. A trained eye will detect variations that 

are immeasurable by mechanical means. A long bend can be cor- 

rected in the press, but the lesser kinks are straightened out by 

tapping with a hammer on a suitable anvil or block; and it is here 

that the straightener, or “setter,” displays wonderful skill with his 

hammer and eye. A few deft taps here and there, and the barrel 

is straight and true. Barrel setting is highly skilled work and calls 

for a keen eye, with an intimate knowledge of light and shade as 

reflected on the interior of a barrel, together with a further special 

knowledge of just how and where to tap with the hammer to produce 

the desired effect. It is most important that after the drilling, and 

each reaming and boring operation, the barrel be set true so that the 
bore will be perfectly concentric with the exterior of the barrel. 

After drilling and setting, the drilled hole is enlarged with a reamer; 

but unlike the drilling operation, the barrel now remains stationary 

while the reamer revolves as it is drawn through. The reamer is 

also provided with a hole drilled 

up its center through which oil is 

forced to the cutting edges. The 

barrel is then viewed again for 

straightness, and “set” where nec- 

essary. The outside of the bar- 

rel, which is still rough and black 

from the forging, next receives 

attention. It is set up on a lathe 

between two centers which enter 

the bore at either end, and is 

“stripped”—i. e., rough-turned— 

down to size along its entire 

length except for 3 inches at the 

breech end, which has been left 

large enough in the forging to 

allow the “lumps,” or projections 

that fit into the breech action and 

receive the locking bolt* to 

be formed on it. Inferior barrels 

have a lump brazed between the 


_ * Eprror’s Nore.—Known in Amer- 
ica as “barrel lugs.” 





Portion of a Gun and Rifle Barrel Denartment 


two barrels for this purpose; but the best 
rifle barrels have the lumps as an integral 
part of the barrel, so that there is no joint 
to give in case of excessive strain. 

The barrel after stripping, or rough-turn- 
ing, is again examined, and set if neces- 
sary. The form is milled on the breech 
end and the barrel is then ready for grinding 
externally. The outer form of the barrel is 
a taper, but not a straight taper; and the 
barrel must be ground down to definite sizes 
at certain distances from the breech. For 
this purpose the barrel is set up in a lathe 
and “spotted”; i. e., at certain distances the 
barrel is turned down to finished size at that 
particular spot, and these rings serve as a 
guide for the grinder; he must grind down 
to these marks until the barrel when viewed 
along the outside presents a steady sweep 
from breech to muzzle, while the spotting 
marks are just faintly left in. The grinder 
sits straddle-legged at a large wet grindstone 
about 10 feet in diameter, and holds the 
barrel against the stone, allowing it to revolve 
in his hands with the motion of the stone. 
Like the setter, the barrel-grinder is a highly 
skilled operator, and it is surprising how 
true the barrel is when it leaves his hands. 
It will be perfectly round, and when viewed 
along its length the outside will present a 
clean sweep from breech to muzzle without 
the slightest sign of a wave or rivel. Once 
again the barrel is set for straightness of bore, 
if necessary, and then bored out with a fine 
boring bit to within .005 inch of the finished 
size. The barrel is then ready for pairing up; 
and the paired tubes, as they are then called, 
are sent into the barrel shop for brazing 
together. So far the operations outlined are 
such as might be seen in any mass-production 
rifle-barrel shop engaged upon the manu- 
facture of single rifles, except that more care- 
ful inspection and individual attention is 
paid to each tube when made for a double 
rifle. 

From now onward the operations become 
rather different, and the old skilled craftsmen 
take up the work. First the barrels have to 


be joined at the 
breech by brazing 
—joined in such 
a way as to make 
a perfectly firm 
joint, and so that 
they lie together 
and shoot onto the 
same spot. The 
tubes need to be 
very little out of 
alignment to make 
shooting together 
on a common mark 
impossible with 
any degree of ac- 
curacy. Any sub- 
sequent alteration 
of the alignment 
of the tubes after 
they are brazed 
together at the 
breech can be done 
only at the expense 
of bending the barrels by straining their muzzle 
ends in the required direction, to the detri- 
ment of the grouping powers of the individual 
tubes. It will therefore be readily understood 
how important it is for the brazing to be 
done by an expert workman, so that the final 
adjustment, if necessary at all, shall be ex- 
ceedingly minute. The tubes are brazed to- 
gether at the breech for a distance of about 
3 inches, leaving the remainder of their 
length free with a good space between them. 
They must be perfectly fitted together first 
of all, and then brazed by a skilled man who 
has. spent many years brazing shotgun 
barrels together before he is considered to be 
experienced enough to braze rifle barrels. 
The work must be heated to just the right 
temperature and placed in just a certain posi- 
tion in the fire, and then the barrels held 
together in a vise momentarily immediately 
after being withdrawn from the fire; and 
the result must be a joint so fine that only 
by minute inspection can be seen a fine brass 
line down the center of the lumps. Failure 
to observe all these 
precautions would 
result in a pair of 
barrels with one 
tube pointing up 
in the air and the 
other to the ground, 
or the tubes 
splayed out at the 
muzzle; or per- 
haps a thick streak 
of brass down the 
center of the lumps 
where they have 
been sprung apart. 
The brass used is 
a special kind made 
to the formula of 
Messrs. Webley 
& Scott. In order 
to test this brass 
and the brazing, 
two tubes were 
brazed together 
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and then pulled apart by a machine. After the 
exercise of enormous power they finally 
separated, but not down the brass joint. The 
brass held while the metal itself was torn 
away, showing the tremendous holding power 
of this brass. After brazing the barrels are 
picked or sand-blasted to remove the hard 
scale and surplus brass, after which the ribs 
are fitted between the tubes and soldered on, 
together with the sight blocks, the barrels 
being finally hand-smoothed all over and 
polished with emery. The lumps are next 
machined roughly down to size for fitting 
into the action. The next process is fine- 
boring and rifling. In this stage the insides 
of the barrels are very carefully bored out 
to within half a thousandth of the correct 
internal diameter for that particular bore, 
and then lapped out with oil and emery on 
lead laps to dead size. They are then rifled 
on the rifling bench, finally undergoing a most 
exacting inspection before passing out to the 
shops for actioning. The method of rifling 
is similar to that generally followed in the 
trade—i. e., by pulling through the bore 
with a spiral motion corresponding with the 
twist of the rifling, a rod onto which is 
screwed a hollow metal cylinder, or “cutter 
box,” which exactly fits the bore and which 
has projecting from it a keen cutter just 
the width of the required groove. This 
cutter can be adjusted to project more or 
less as desired, and is pulled through a num- 
ber of times, each time cutting a fine shav- 
ing, until the desired depth of groove is ob- 
tained. A properly set cutter will cut a 
continuous shaving from end to end. These 
shavings come out tightly curled up; and it 
is interesting to note the contraction that 
takes place with these shavings, one of which 
from a barrel, say 27 inches long, would, 
when unrolled, measure about 9 inches only. 
A pair of rifle barrels is rather more difficult 
to set up on the rifling machine than is a 
single barrel, on account of the irregular 
form, and the fact that the pair must be held 
in a special fixture designed so that when 
one barrel has been rifled the work can be 
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A Gun-Component Shop 


moved over to bring the second barrel in 
line with the centers without dismantling 
the work from the machine. Great care has 
to be taken in the rifling operation, for, apart 
from the necessity for clean and accurate 
rifling, a scrapped pair of barrels means 
infinitely greater loss than is the case with 
a single barrel. 

While the barrels have been in progress the 
action, or breech body, has been receiving 
attention. This is machined from a forging 
down to fitting size, and goes through over 
200 operations. The machining is done to 
gauges, but is left full everywhere to allow 
of the final fitting to be done by hand to 
ensure a perfect fit. The “actioner’s” first 
work is to joint the body onto the barrels; 
and here the utmost care is taken to see 
that the barrels fit into the body absolutely 
firm, and yet can swing freely in and out. 
There must not be the slightest sign of side 
shake, and the joint axis pin must be an 
absolute fit in the “hook” of the barrel, 
while the whole must close down to form a 
gas-tight joint between barrel and breech. 
The lever work or bolting down group of 
components is next fitted up; then the cock- 
ing and striking mechanism, and finally the 
ejector work. The action is then filed up 
to shape and smoothed, when it is ready to 
be sent to the Government proof house to be 
proved according to law. Especially loaded 
cartridges are here used to give a pressure 
of between 30 per cent and 45 per cent in 
excess of the maximum service charge as 
stamped on the barrel for which the rifle is 
built. After proof the action and barrels are 
submitted to a very minute examination, and 
the slightest defect is sufficient to result in 
rejection against which there is no appeal. 
As the proof authorities will not mark the 
barrel until it has passed their tests (and it is 
an offense against the law to offer for sale 
an arm that has not been so proved and 
marked) the sportsman can rest assured that 
each arm has been through a stringent 
examination and passed tests involving pres- 
sures that are far in excess of those developed 
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by the normal 
service load. 

The next stage 
in manufacture is 
the stocking of the 
butt and fore end. 
Unlike a_ single 
militar y-pattern 
rifle, which is en- 
cased in wood for 
the greater part of 
its length, and can 
therefore be prac- 
tically bolted down 
with plenty of 
support every- 
where, the double 
rifle has its stock 
butted up against 
the action on a 
comparatively 
small bearing sur- 
face and has only 
the small strap on 
the action and a trigger plate underneath to 
support it. It is therefore essential that the 
action be fitted solidly against the head of 
the stock and all metal parts lie perfectly 
in the wood. For this reason the various 
parts are so designed and the screws put 
in at such an angle that they “draw” the 
parts and lock each other, the result being a 
strong, sound union just as if the iron and 
wood had “grown together.” It is so im- 
portant that the union be sound that this 
latter operation is performed by a special 
man called a “screwer.” The stocker shapes 
out the rough butt and lets the action onto 
the wood, and then sends the job to the 
screwer to be trigger-plated and screwed, 
after which the stocker receives it back for 
letting in the small working parts and putting 
on the fore end wood. 

The selection of a stock for this class of 
rifle is an important and interesting matter, 
since there is considerably more shock trans- 
mitted to the head of the stock upon ex- 
plosion of the charge than is the case with a 
shotgun. The 
wood must be hard 
and close grained 
—a light, open- 
grained piece of 
wood would be 
liable to split upon 
the first discharge. 
The grain of the 
stock must not be 
inclined to run 
crosswise in the 
head and grip, but 
should, if well 
chosen, conform 
to the shape; and 
above all the wood 
should be abso- 
lutely dry and 
well seasoned. Al- 
though every pre- 
caution is taken 
to see that the 
wood is well sea- 









soned in the ordinary course of prepara- 
tion for rifle stocks, the stocks are usually 
kept in the stock room for some years 
after receipt to still further season. They 
are sawn to somewhere near finished size and 
then allowed to lie for some years in the 
stock rooms, being frequently turned and 
inspected before being used. 


Another consideration for this class of rifle 
is that the stock must be well figured and 
handsome. Now good curly, well-marked 
figure means curly grain, and herein lies the 
difficulty and expense of obtaining really first- 
class stocks, for, as stated earlier, it is 
essential that the head and the grip of the 
stock be straight and free from curls; other- 
wise on account of the weight of the barrels 
and the leverage exerted in the closing down 
of them, especially if they are slammed 
down, the stock would be liable to break off 
short across the grip. Straight-grained wood 
is not very difficult to obtain; and dark, 
curly handsome-figured walnut, such as is 
used for veneers, is almost as easy; but the 
combination of the two does not grow to 
order, and this means a rough plank as sawn 
being taken and the stock pattern laid upon 
it in various positions where occurs good 
figure with a run of straight grain to form 
the grip. The result when sawn out forms 
a kind of jig-saw puzzle; and naturally this 
means the plank being cut to a lot of waste. 
Sometimes a number of stocks can be cut 
from a plank; at other times perhaps only 
one of any value will be obtained. Also 
there is the risk of bad places such as knots 
or shakes developing, and it can readily be 
imagined this causes the price of the wood 
to soar far above the usual prices for timber; 
in fact, there is an increasing disinclination 
in the mills to saw for best gun stocks at all, 
as there is far less trouble and expense and a 
steadier demand for the timber for ordinary 
trade purposes where the exacting conditions 
outlined above do not apply. 


To return to the routine passed through 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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The Sprin3field Family 


.25 Niedner Special, .256 Newton, .270 Winchester, .276 Hoffman, 
.30-06, .35 Whelen, .400 Whelen 


HE above list covers the Springfield 

Family. All the cartridges are based upon 
the Springfield case, the case being necked 
down smaller than .30 caliber in some instances 
and left larger in others. Cartridges in one 
bore or another are intended for every- 
thing from vermin to elephants. All of them 
are handled by the Springfield bolt and ac- 
tion, by the Winchester 54, Remington 30, 
and the New Savage 06. I am inclined to 
believe that if we had no cartridges except 
these, larger than .22 rim-fire, we would get 
along nicely. I shall take them up in turn, 
beginning with the smallest bore, and give 
my opinion of each, which is about all that 
any of us can do. I have had plenty of ex- 
perience with some members of the family, 
and none with others. Where I do not know 
the cartridges from my own actual experience 
I am relying upon Mattern’s “Handloading,” 
and what Colonel Whelen has written. 


Let me at the outset say a word about the 
accuracy of the cartridges. We all know of 
the phenomenal accuracy of the .30-06 at all 
distances from 100 to better than a thou- 
sand yards. Nobody expresses much doubt as 
to anything that may be said of the accuracy 
of the .30-06 Springfield. The smallest of 
the lot, the Niedner Special, with 100-grain 
bullet, is said to shoot groups of from 1.7 
inches to 2.4 inches at 200 yards. Colonel 
Whelen, as told in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
was so unfortunate as to get hold of a poor 
shooting .256, where the groups ran as high 
as 5 inches at 100 yards. No doubt the 
colonel gave his experience with exactness, 
but he must have had a poorly chambered or 
poorly bored rifle. There is nothing in- 
herent in any one of the cartridges, from 
.30-06 down, to make it much superior or 
much inferior to any of the others. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing inherent in the .256 
with 129-grain bullet to make it inferior in 
accuracy to the Niedner with 100-grain bullet. 
My own Newton-Springfield has a_ barrel 
made by the Marlin Fire Arms Co. It was 
an accurate rifle, and so remained for ten 
years of steady shooting. 


THE NIEDNER .25-CALIBER SPECIAL* 

For this cartridge Mattern gives the load 
as 43.5 grains of No. 15 powder with a pres- 
sure of 49,500 pounds and a velocity of 
3,005 feet, with a 100-grain bullet. Ac- 
curacy with this load is given as a 4-inch 
group at 200 yards. The chuck load con- 
tained 44 grains of No. 20 powder, giving a 
velocity of 3,213 feet with an 87-grain bul- 
let; pressure, 56,675 pounds. Accuracy 


with the chuck load is given as showing 
barely greater than 3-inch groups at 200 


* Eprror’s Nors.—Griffin & Howe also make a .25 
Special cartridge and rifle. 
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yards. Other loads are given, but the above 
will serve as examples. 

Colonel Whelen took the .25 Special to 
Alberta with him to try it out on big game, 
but so far as I know shot no big game with 
it; nor have I heard of anyone else who has 
used this rifle or cartridge on big game.t In 
the nature of things it should be a more 
powerful rifle than the .250 Savage, but that 
doesn’t bring it into direct competition with 
the .30-06. The 100-grain bullet should 
enter into the make-up of the best big-game 
cartridge in this gun, and it has an energy of 
2,000 foot-pounds. 

In my opinion a general big-game rifle 
should have either an energy of 2,500 foot- 
pounds or a heavy bullet, so that dependence 
could be placed upon great penetration, as 
in the 6.5-mm. Mannlicher. The trouble 
with the .25 Niedner Special, as, in less 
degree, with the .256 Newton, is that such 
energy is not obtainable, due to pressure 
limitations. The cartridge should do well on 
deer—better than the .250 Savage; but 
primarily it is a woodchuck and vermin car- 
tridge. Of course it shoots very flat, having 
a 1.9-inch trajectory height over 200 yards, 
and 4.4 inches over 300 yards. This, taken 
in connection with the accuracy, would make 
the rifle about the best obtainable for vermin 
shooting. By loading it down to 1,600 feet 
it would also become a fine small-game rifle. 
Cartridges would probably be high-priced and 
difficult to obtain. 


THE .256 NEWTON 


I have probably had as much experience 
with this rifle as any man who writes. Mr. 
Newton designed the cartridge for a velocity 
of 3,000 feet with a 123-grain bullet, and 
later for a 140-grain bullet. When the 
Western Cartridge Co. began loading car- 
tridges for the .256 they settled upon a 
bullet weight of 129 grains and a velocity of 
2,870 feet in a 24-inch barrel. Possibly the 
bullet might have reached Newton’s 3,000 
feet from a 30-inch barrel, but very few 
persons ever had such a barrel made. New- 
ton’s 3,000 feet with a 140-grain bullet no- 
body has been able to reach, unless Newton 
himself did. Certainly he could not have 
induced any cartridge company to load such 
a cartridge. I found it wise early in the 
game to reduce any powder specifications that 
Mr. Newton gave me. They would not work; 
the cases would not stand up under the pressure. 

In 1916 I had my first experience with du 
Pont No. 80, using 14 grains back of the 
100-grain bullet. With this load I cut one 
enlarged hole in the target at 50 yards, and 
have never shot so close a group at that 


+F. H. Riggall killed a large grizzly in Alberta, 
using but one shot from the .25 Niedner. 
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distance since. The same load shot a 2-inch 
group at 100 yards, and a reduced load of 
No. 21 did the same thing. Du Pont No. 
15 shot 2-inch groups with iron sights—48 
Lyman and the front blade that came on the 
gun. Later I got good work at 200 yards 
with No. 16. I have not done any better 
work with other rifles since. As for deer, I 
killed the first three in their tracks—two of 
them with the 123-grain bullet and one with 
the 129-grain; and the first failure came 
with the 140-grain Mannlicher bullet. The 
missile struck a running buck in the left 
hind quarter, knocking him down; but he 
got up and had to be tracked and shot again. 
The hind quarter was torn all to pieces, but 
the bullet had not penetrated farther. It 
took me some time to dope out that my 
bullet had been driven at a good deal higher 
velocity than it was ever designed for, be- 
cause the 6.5-mm. Mannlicher developed no 
such velocity. 

The .256 was carried to Alaska by some 
parties, and used on all kinds of game with 
good success. Very few ever made any 
complaint of its lack of killing qualities. The 
recoil was materially less than that of the 
.30-06, though the report was sharp. Had 
Newton been able to put his theoretical car- 
tridge containing a 140-grain bullet at 3,000 
feet, with an energy of 2,800 foot-pounds, 
into practice, the .256 would have been a 
sure-enough big-game rifle. However, I fear 
that such a cartridge would have entailed a 
pressure of 60,000 pounds, and no cartridge 
company could be induced to build it. The 
140-grain bullet at 2,800 feet, with an energy 
of 2,440 foot-pounds, shouid give a fairly 
successful big-game rifle. In testing this 
cartridge for accuracy, using a Zielklein scope 
which I roughly mounted myself, five con- 
secutive 10-shot groups ran from 2% to 2% 
inches at 100 yards in a Hoffman barrel. I 
also got good target work out of the 160-grain 
Mannlicher bullet, but it was too heavy and 
too slow to suit me. For deer shooting, in 
a 7-pound rifle, I doubt if a man can do 
better than the .256. If he can it will be 
with the 7-mm. 


THE .270 WINCHESTER 


Here is another member of the Springfield 
Family. Oddly enough, in view of the light 
bullet and the velocity, this cartridge does not 
produce surface wounds. My own experience, 
that of my son, and all reports that I have 
been able to gather indicate that the 130-grain 
bullet of the .270 either shoots quite through 
a deer or pretty well through him. Logically, 
this is because of a strong jacket. With this 
cartridge deer are usually dropped right in 
their tracks or they go down to stay after a 
few bounds. To any rifleman with the latest 
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notions the bullet looks too light. Having 
this in mind I sent to the Western Tool & 
Copper Works for their 145-grain bullet. 
With 47 grains of du Point 1147 and this 
bullet the powder charge proved too light for 
the missile—bullet passed right through a 
deer without making much of a hole. With 
50 grains of powder the bullet proved to be 
a killer, and was accurate. Tested at 100 
yards, with the sights that came on the gun, 
ten shots went into a 2%-inch ring, with eight 
in less than 2 inches. I do not shoot much 
better than this with iron sights; so not stay- 
ing in a 2-inch circle was probably my 
own fault. Notwithstanding the good work 
of the regular 130-grain bullet, the 145- 
grain is the logical missile for the gun. 

The Winchester .270-130 has a muzzle 
velocity of 3,160 feet, a trajectory 2 inches 
high over the 200-yard range, and 4.5 inches 
high over the 300-yard. The muzzle energy 
is 2,880 foot-pounds, the remaining energy at 
100 yards being 2,505 pounds. This is the 
best rifle that I have ever had in my hands 
for running shooting and for hitting a spot 
at unknown ranges up to 400 yards. With 
the rifle sighted in at 200 yards to hit the 
middle of a 7-inch bull when held at six 
o’clock, it went right on down to 400 yards. 
Of course the bullet should have dropped 
under a bit, but in offhand shooting, holding 
full on, with the best hold good, maybe, for 
no better than a 24-inch circle, the bullet 
was about as liable to land high as it was low. 
Anyhow, without change of sights for distance 
nothing is safe from this rifle up to 400 yards. 

The .270 is a great game cartridge. No 
doubt it will be developed by the factories 
in the direction of a heavier bullet. I doubt 
if it will be advisable to go beyond the 145- 
grain bullet; otherwise the gun will lose its 
distinctive qualities of a flatter trajectory 
than other similar arms, along with some of 
its explosive bullet effect. It is now the 
.250 Savage, improved and carried to its ulti- 
mate conclusions In accuracy it is very 
similar to the .256, but has a power that is not 
obtainable in the smaller bore. The recoil 
is not heavy, but combined with the muzzle 
blast it is apparently little less than the 
.30-06. That muzzle blast is done away with 
when a 145-grain bullet is used. If the 145- 
grain bullet could be given 3,000 feet velocity, 
which may or may not be possible, little or 
nothing would be left to be desired in the 
.270 as a big-game cartridge. Energy should 
then be 2,900 foot-pounds, with moderate 
recoil and less erosion than with the 130- 
grain. Nor would powders be confined to 
just one brand. 


THE .276 HOFFMAN 


In view of my experience with the .256 
and the conclusion that the caliber was just 
a trifle smaller than I wished, in addition 
to my efforts to secure a heavier bullet for 
the .270, I was ultimately led to the con- 
viction that the gun I really wanted was 
a .276. Other reasons led to this conviction. 
The .276 is really a 7-mm., and I hada wide 
variety of bullets ready to hand—175-grain 
of various makes, 170-grain and 150-grain 


Western Tool, 145-grain U. S. Spitzer, and 
139-grain Western Cartridge Co.—all with 
flat bases. In boat-tail I had the Western 
Cartridge Co. 175-grain pin-point and the 
U. S. Cartridge Co. 145- and 160-grain pro- 
tected-point Spitzer. I had nothing to do 
except to neck down the .30-06 case or to 
expand the neck of the .270, and go on shoot- 
ing with any bullet desired. Therefore I had 
the Hoffman Arms Co. replace the .256 bar- 
rel with one of .276 caliber, using a Spring- 





The .276 shot by Frank L. Hoffman at 100 yds., using 
bolt sleeve sight 


field action. It was all a simple matter ex- 
cept the chambering, for which new chamber- 
ing reamers had to be made. The .270 case 
is slightly longer in the neck than the .30-06, 
and Hoffman elected to chamber for it. None 
of these necks has ever split, but lately I 
have been shooting the .30-06 case, which 
seems to fit and to, do just as well as the .270. 

I knew pretty Well what the bullets would 
do before starting in. The .275 Holland- 
Hoffman and the .280 Ross-Hoffman used the 
same bullets. I did not quite like either of 
these cartridges, but believed that the .276 
case would be an improvement on both. The 
.275 is a big, strong case, but it can not 
be handled by the Springfield bolt, and the 
neck is very short and abrupt. The .280 
shell is a good one; but it held a bit too 
much powder for me and demands a Mauser 
bolt. I had the Springfield action and did 
not have the Mauser; besides, I prefer the 
Springfield to any other action. Also the 


Model 30 Remington will handle the .276 
cartridge by simply chambering and boring a 
barrel for it, and so will the Winchester 54 
or the New Savage 06. 

Right at the start all light bullets were 
eliminated from consideration, I not wishing 
to trench on a field already well filled by the 
.270. The bullets were to weigh 150 grains 
or more. The most of my shooting has been 
done with the Western Cartridge Co. pin-point 
expanding bullet, 175-grain boat-tail. Hoff- 
man sent me the gun with a 2-inch group, 
advising that he was getting 2,800 feet with 
the 175-grain boat-tail bullet. Whether this 
was an estimate or whether he had the gun 
tested on a chronograph, I do not know. 
Judging by the trajectory, of between 6 and 
7 inches over the 300-yard range, with 50 
grains of du Pont 1147 and the 175-grain 
bullet, I am getting between 2,700 and 2,800 
feet. If Hoffman’s figures for velocity are 
correct the gun develops an energy of 2,950 
foot-pounds. If this bullet will stand up 
under its force of impact it will play the 
devil with a lion, or in full jacket, with an 
elephant. 

The 175-grain Western boat-tail was of 
course intended for the 7-mm. rifle, at a 
velocity not exceeding 2,400 feet; and the 
question is, How much deer meat will be 
wasted if that bullet hits a buck at 400 feet 
higher velocity? For deer I am _ loading 
down to 45 grains of 1147 for an estimated 
velocity of 2,600 feet. Recoil is then 
moderate, with no muzzle-blast. Recoil with 
the full load of 50 grains of powder is about 
the same as that of the Springfield. Hoff- 
man used 47 grains of Hi-Vel, and may have 
gotten his 2,800 feet all right. 

When necked down the case is the same 
in head, in body diameter and in neck as 
the 7-mm., it being simply a lengthened 
7-mm. cartridge. In bore, in shape of case, 
and more particularly in the neck, the 7-mm. 
is noted for its clean-burning and economical 
use of various powders. All this will apply 
without change to the .276 case. I do not 
know of a better-looking shell, of one better 
shaped, or of any so good as this .276. With 
50 grains of powder, a good 06 charge, there 
is no evidence of undue pressure in case or 
in primer. The cases extract easily and can 
be reloaded many times. The Ideal com- 
pany furnished a loading die for their No. 10 
tool, and a neck-resizing die which works 
with simple effectiveness. Belding & Mull 
sent me a neck-resizing die so that I can 
resize the muzzle of shells and prime them 
at the same time. I am having no more 
trouble to hand-load than I would with any 
other cartridge. 

I enclose two groups shot with the rifle— 
one by Hoffman at the factory, the other by 
me. They show about the same accuracy as 
a 7-mm. or a .30-06 in a hunting rifle. So 
far as I am concerned I’m not capable of 
shooting much better than 2-inch groups with 
any rifle, except that with 7-mm. heavy barrel 
and Fecker scope I can group a bit finer. 
This group was shot with Noske field scope 
and Noske mount. It is a good glass for the 
rifle and was set low, the bolt being cut 
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away so as not to interfere. Load was that 
intended for deer—45 grains of 1147 and 175- 


grain Western B. T. bullet. Hoffman used 
the same bullet but with 47 grains Hi-Vel. 


THE .30-06 


I suppose this is the best cartridge now 
before the public. So much has been written 
about it that little more need be added. 
The .30-06 rifles are to be had in Springfield, 
Model 30 Remington, Model 54 Winchester 
and the New Savage, of which I have just 
been reading. Of these I own the Spring- 
field, as issued, and the Remington. Have 
shot the Springfield Sporter with Noske 
glass, getting better than 2-inch groups. The 
Remington is as good a hunting rifle as I 
seem to need. The rifle is supposed to be 
light—74%4 pounds; but I weighed mine the 
other day, just to satisfy my couriosity, and 
it weighed 7.14. I had it fitted up to suit 
me, with soft-rubber recoil pad on a shotgun 
butt, wrapping of leather about the fore end, 
light sling, bases for mounting Belding & 
Mull scope, and a Belding & Mull bolt-sleeve 
peepsight—all of which added something to 
the weight. The rifle fits and comes up like 
a made-to-order shotgun. The Model 54 
should be just as good a rifle. I have not 
shot it, preferring the .270 in this model. 
The Springfield Sporter is known to every- 
body. 

The worst fault of the .30-06 is the very 
thing for which it is commended—a tremen- 
dous variety of cartridges. If the gun had no 
more than four cartridges loaded for it, using 
150-grain, 172-grain, 180-grain and 220-grain 
bullets, the rifle and the rifleman would be 
better off. No two of these cartridges will 
shoot together, nor will two different makes 
of cartridge shoot together, though the weight 
of bullet and velocity may be the same. 
Every time a man changes cartridges he will 
have to sight-in again; and in that event he 
certainly needs micrometer elevation and 
windage peepsights. 

The 150-grain bullet at 2,700 feet is a 
good deer cartridge, the 172-grain is the 
standard target load, the 180-grain at 2,700 
feet will account for every species of Ameri- 
can big game, and the 220-grain bullet makes 
the .30-06 a lion gun. 

All the different cartridges I have tried in 
the .30-06 have been accurate. I had rather 
not drive bullets through my gun at a veloc- 
ity greater than 2,800 feet—too much trouble 
with fouling. 

Here are some of the ballistics given by 
Mattern: 

Trajectory, 


Velocity, Energy, at 300 yds., 
Grains feet pounds inches 
150 2,700 2,425 7.1 
150 3,000 3,045 6.4 
170 2,700 2,850 74 
180 2,720 2,956 6.4 
220 2,450 2,940 9.0 


THE .35 WHELEN AND .400 WHELENT 


The advantages of these cartridges are that 
barrels for them can be fitted to the familiar 
Springfield action. The disavantages ate 
that the shells are too straight, requiring 


t Eprror’s NoTr.—The .400 Whel 
sind en is no longer 
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by the “Webley” 
Double H. V. Rifle, 
the rifle having been 
actioned, proved and 
stocked, it is then 
“regulated.” A 
skilled gunsmith } 
sees that all the 
parts work smoothly, 
that the pulls are 
adjusted correctly, 
the safety mechan- 
ism is in order, also 
the ejector work, 
ready for the shoot- 
ing range. In the 
meantime the sights 
have been fitted onto 
the barrels and all is now ready for shooting 
tests, the most important part of all, for a 
rifle that does not shoot is of no use, how- 
ever beautiful it may look in its case. 

The preliminary shooting takes place in 
the 100-yard underground range in the 
factory; here the sights are filed down to ap- 
proximately their correct heights and dia- 
grams are taken to see whether or not the 
barrels are shooting together on a common 
mark. If they have been properly put to- 
gether they should be practically right, but it 
sometimes happens that they show a slight 
cross or perhaps wide, and then the muzzle 
end has to be unsoldered and the barrels 
adjusted accordingly. This adjustment must 
be very minute and is a delicate matter. The 
amount the barrels have to be moved can be 
figured out accurately, but it must be 
remembered that the ends have to be heated 
to make the solder run before the barrels 
can be altered, and the adjustment has to be 
made while they are hot and the necessary 
allowance made for contraction when they 
have cooled off and the solder has reset. 
Having gotten the shooting somewhere near 
on the 100 yards indoor range, the rifle is 
then taken to the outdoor ranges to be shot 
at the longer distances under normal field 
conditions. The sights are very carefully 
filed and adjusted at these distances until the 
shooter is satisfied that the grouping and 
elevations are correct. 

The next man to take up the work is the 
finisher. His duty is to shape the wood to 
form, cutting on any panels or ornamenta- 
tions, and papering the wood down with suc- 
cessive grades of fine glass paper until a 
smooth, glossy finish is obtained; finally 
buffing with a chamois leather and then soak- 
ing in oil, which renders the wood weather- 
proof and still further enhances the appear- 


care in the choice of powder and in the 
quantity. The rifles are built by Griffin & 
Howe. The .400 caliber has been used suc- 
cessfully in African big-game shooting. It 
is a more powerful gun than the .405 Win- 
chester, having a velocity of 2,450 feet with 
a 300-grain bullet, energy 4,000 foot- 
pounds, or 2,250 feet with a 350-grain 
bullet, energy 3,935 foot-pounds. Traject- 
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ance of the stock by 
bringing out the 
beauty of the figur- 
ing. While the stock 
is in oil the metal 
parts are stripped 
and sent to the pol- 
isher to be polished 
and burnished ready 
for the engraver. 
Many beautiful de- 
signs are engraved on 
this class of work, ac- 
cording to the fancy, 
or perhaps pocket, 
of the purchaser. 
Indian rajahs are 
fond of having very 
beautiful designs thickly inlaid with gold, 
while mother-of-pearl and all manner of 
beautiful objects are inlaid in the butt. Some 
shooters require a perfectly plain rifle devoid 
of all embellishment. Whatever the decora- 
tion, the shooting power and strength are 
the same. 

Case-hardening is the next step, and brings 
out the beautiful mottled colors on the ac- 
tion and metal parts, while at the same time 
giving a hard, glassy skin to withstand wear. 
As case-hardening is inclined to cause the 
metal to swell slightly, the inside work and 
locks have to be “freed in” by the freer, and 
the final adjustments are then made. Bar- 
rels are next blacked and sights finished, and 
the whole finally assembled and sent for final 
inspection. 

The usual length of time required to build 
a rifle of this description is about four 
months, under favorable conditions; but it 
often takes longer. The work is slow and 
can not be rushed, while each workman takes 
a personal pride in his work and endeavors 
to do his part if anything a trifle better even 
than his last. This survival of the old ideals 
of craftsmanship and personal pride of the 
workman in his work is refreshing in these 
days of speed and huge production. 

Each rifle has its own identity, and is 
piloted through all stages individually from 
start to finish, the result being an arm with 
the accuracy of a match rifle, bored and 
rifled to get the very utmost from the many 
excellent cartridges now available to sports- 
men, who, it must be remembered, often 
depend upon their H. V. Rifles to protect 
their lives. 

In the Webley & Scott arm you have the 
beauty of form together with the maximum 
reliability. 


ory is 4.2 inches over the 200-yard course. 

Of the two rifles I should prefer the .35- 
caliber with 250- or 275-grain bullets. 
Velocity with the 250-grain is 2,456 feet, and 
with the 275-grain, 2,350 feet. The gun also 
handles a 220-grain bullet. Energy runs 
around 3,400 foot-pounds—ample for any 
game in America. Trajectory is flat enough 
for 200-yard shooting—about 3 inches. 
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LL RIFLEMEN who are either military 

men or sportsmen require a pair of 
binoculars. On the rifle range itself, where 
one is equipped with the big spotting telescope, 
the binocular is not a necessity, except to 
the pistol-shooter, who finds it extremely 
useful for the kind of bullet-hole spotting he 
has to do. But for hunting binoculars are 
essential. There is scarcely an hour during 
the day when they are not needed, and 
needed badly. It has generally been thought 
that they were really worth while only in the 
open hunting country in the West, but even 
in the Eastern woods I find them invaluable 
to look for game along lake shores, or even 
in thick cover, to see if some suspicious spot 
is game or not, for bird study, to find a 
grouse when it flies into thick cover, and in 
a dozen other ways. 

Now there are many different types and 
makes of binoculars. The maker’s name is 
only an indication of quality of workmanship, 
as most makers list many glasses which differ 
greatly in their characteristics, some of these 
being very suitable for our purpose, and 
others not at all what we want. The char- 
acteristics which we should consider are make 
as denoting quality of construction, power, 
size of object lens, weight, and price. All of 
these things are dependent upon each other. 
For example, we might say that optically the 
best glass was one with the highest power 
that could be held steady, with the largest 
object lens; but such a glass in 10-power with 
a 50-mm. objective would weigh in its case 
62 ounces—almost four pounds—the case 
would be almost a foot long, and it would 
cost about $114. None of us want such 
a glass—that is, we won’t lug it around. 
Such a glass might readily tell us whether a 
certain bunch of sheep at two miles were 
rams or ewes, but in steep mountains one 
does not have to climb far before he votes 
for a light, compact binocular which may 
make it necessary for him to get within a 
mile to determine sex. 

Large object lenses and high magnifying 
power do give us resolving power—the ability 
to distinguish between two small objects close 
together—in plain words, definition. If the 
magnifying power will divide into the object 
lens five times (i. e., 8-power into 40 mm. 
equals 5) we have a high light-transmitting 





Comparative sizes of usual Prism Binocular and 
Vest Pocket Style 


The Ultra-Light in Binoculars 


By Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen 


quality and ability to use the glass in poor 


lights. But these qualities have been very 
greatly overemphasized. Indeed, among 
glasses of standard make they are little more 
than talking points. In observing with 
binoculars very few men could possibly tell 
the difference between two glasses of the 
same make, both the same power, one with a 
medium object lens, the other with a very 
large object lens. Large object lenses, and 
high power mean bulk, weight, and high cost 
—you can not get away from it. As obviously 
we don’t want these last three qualities, 
particularly if we are going to transport our 
glasses on our person, it behooves us to look 
for the best compromise. 

Most articles on binoculars start by telling 
us that for general purposes one should not 
choose a pair of field glasses of over 6- 
power because they give too much tremor. 
I am firmly convinced that in this respect 
riflemen can use glasses of 10-power very suc- 
cessfully because they are used to holding 
things steady. And anyhow no experienced 
observer attempts to observe critically in the 
standing position—he gets a rest for his 
elbows. Also a field of view of 75 yards at 
1,000 yards is plenty wide enough for all 
practical purposes. 

The best compromise is a glass of some- 
where between 6- and 8-power, with an object 
lens which, expressed in millimeters, is at 
least two and one-half times the power. 
Choose a glass by a reputable maker. Next 
choose the glass which has the least weight 
and bulk. Weight and bulk are very im- 
portant always. If they are too great you 
seldom take your binoculars with you; they 
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are too obtrusive, and you don’t get the value 
of them, for you seldom use them. This is 
particularly true of the hunter-rifleman. He 
frequents country where the going is hard. 
He has to carry his rifle, 8% pounds; am- 
munition, 1 pound; hunting knife, 8 ounces; 
lunch, 1 pound; and other odds and ends, 
weighing in aggregate from 1 to 10 pounds. 
The more he carries the smaller his radius 
for a day’s hunt; the less he carries the 
lighter-footed he is. If he is wise he figures 
everything down to the last ounce and last 
inch, and weighs these measurements against 
efficiency, and when he does this he finds 
just one pair of binoculars which stand out 
head and shoulders superior to all others. 

It is not contended that optically the new 
Mirakel 7-power binoculars are the best on 
the market; but it is thought that for 99 
per cent of the work that 99 per cent of the 
people want binoculars for they are just as 
good as the very finest binoculars of 6- to 8- 
power. It is also contended that if you take 
any practical man out into the country and 
hand him two pairs of binoculars of first- 
class manufacture of 6- to 8-power, one pair 
being the Mirakel 7-power, he will invariably 
choose the Mirakel. The reason is that the 
Mirakel weighs but 6 ounces, costs but $35, 
and is of real vest-pocket size, while the 
other glass will weigh from 15 to 38 ounces, 
cost from $47. to $90, and be either big coat- 
pocket size or require a strong, heavy, leather 
case. The accompanying table shows the 
modern, suitable, and comparable types of 
the four best makes of binoculars as com- 
pared with the Mirakel, and I think it is 
quite interesting and instructive. 

The Mirakel binoculars, lenses, prisms, and 
all are cast in a housing of a specially strong 
and durable composition of something that 
looks like Bakalite. There is no metal in 
their make-up. This makes them extremely 
light, dust and moisture proof, and they 
can not well get out of adjustment as they 
are really one solid piece with the exception 
of the focusing and inter-pupillary adjust- 
ments. Moreover, if they be focused at an 
object at a distance they will be found to 
be in perfect focus for all objects from 25 
feet to infinity. 

But the outstanding feature of 
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Fig. 10 


VY BEN finishing the stock the oil will 

gum on the recoil pad and make it look 
pretty scabby, but this is easily removed, 
first with a little steel wool and then by 
washing with Hoppe’s No. 9 on a bit of 
rag, which cleans the rubber perfectly and 
gives it a brilliant red appearance. 

Figure 11 shows the method of 
fitting a piece of walnut into the 
hole in the hand-guard. Cut 
down with a flat bastard file, 
undercutting at each end as 
shown, and file a block of walnut 
about 1” thick to fit into this 
dovetail, spotting it to even con- 
tact with blue or lampblack. 
Wash as much of the oil and 
grease from the handguard as_ possible 
with hot lye solution, and rinse and dry. 
Then glue the block in place and clamp 
lightly in a vise until quite dry. This leaves 
a flat surface inside, which is easily cut out 
with a hollow chisel, or gouge, to coincide 
with the rest of the guard. The projecting 
portion of the block may be held in the vise 
during this operation; and if the block were 
not made thick for this purpose you would 
have no way of holding it, as the guard is 
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Fig. 12-B 


The Kraz-Jorgensen Military Rifle 


And How to Remodel It 


By Clyde Baker 
(Concluded from April) 


just a thin shell of wood and 
easily crushed. Snap the guard 
into place on the barrel and 
work off this extra wood with 
rasp and file; then sand, ready 
for oiling. The top of the 
guard may then be scored or 
checked if desired. 

When remodeling obsolete 
arms I find it desirable to 
scrub the stocks thoroughly 
with a hot lye solution (1 
tablespoon of lye to a gallon 
of water) to remove the old 
oil. When the surface of a 
stock is filed down somewhat it is seen that 
the original oil has penetrated deeply in some 
places, and not in others. In this condition 
it is very difficult to sand the surface smooth, 
and the subsequent oiling shows these old oil 
spots and streaks clearly, 
making an ugly job. Keep 


the lye solution boiling 
hot, and scrub the stock 
thoroughly with a stiff brush, getting out 
all the oil you can. Rinse in clean warm 
water several times, and then dry over a fire, 
turning constantly. Perhaps some stocks might 
warp under this treatment, but this has never 
happened with me yet. With the oil removed, 
sand the stock as smooth as possible; then 
proceed with the wetting and sanding to raise 
the grain, and oil finish by any of the meth- 
ods so frequently described in Amateur Gun- 
smithing and in various outdoor magazines. 
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Fig. 12-A 





Fig. 11 


Remodeling the buttstock of the Krag by 
fitting a higher comb and a pistol grip is 
not difficult. Figure 12-A shows a job done 
by an amateur who had never before used 
tools of any kind. The fitting is excellent, 
but the stock is thinned down 
too much, and the grip is not as 
well shaped as it might be. Fig- 
ure 12-B shows the proper meth- 
od of cutting and fitting the 
pieces. Cut the piece for the 
pistol grip so that the grain runs 
with the grain of the stock, and 
spot all parts together with lamp- 
black. Use two blind dowels 
in the comb extension, and a full dowel 
in the pistol grip. Use only hot white flake 
glue for this job, and clamp tightly for 
24 to 36 hours. By matching the grain 
carefully you can make the joints well-nigh 
invisible, especially if the grip is checked. 

The handguard may well be omitted from 
the Krag but for the fact that it serves to 
cover the very unsightly square shoulder at 
the forward end of the receiver ring. This 
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Original Service Stock 


Saw Cuts for Glued Pieces 
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a= Final Shape ofter Remodeling. 
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may be improved in appearance by turning 
up a ring or collar somewhat like that shown 
in Figure 13, or of any other shape that suits 
one’s fancy. The Krag barrel usually runs 
a trifle less than 1” in diameter at the breech, 
but there is some variation in finishing so 
that the inside of this collar should be 
turned or reamed to a size that will almost, 
but not quite, slip on. Then after the collar 
has been blued, (or before, if you plan to 
blue the entire rifle), it may be heated to 
expand it, while the barrel is kept as cold as 
possible, and slipped on and tapped into 
place. There is absolutely no need of having 
it so gosh-awful tight that you must heat 
it red hot and shrink it on as you would 
a wagon tire. The lower part of the collar 
that is hidden in the wood of the stock may 
be cut down to a very thin band if desired, 
so as to make it that much easier to fit into 
the stock. If a machine shop is not avail- 
able to make such a collar one can be made 
by hand, using a piece of Shelby tubing about 
1%” outside diameter and about 1” inside, 
ground and filed to shape. If a piece that 
fits tightly can not be found, the under side 
may be drilled and tapped for a small head- 
less set screw; and when inletted into the 
wood it is bound to stay put. 

I have gone into somewhat minute detail 
thus far on a very simple remodeling job, for 
which may I be pardoned inasmuch as a good 
deal of what has been written may be ap- 
plied to the other jobs which will be more 
briefly described. 

Figure 14 shows another very simple job 
which results in a carbine somewhat resem- 
bling the little Mannlicher-Schoenauer; in 
fact a Mannlicher muzzle cap, obtained 
through Von Lengerke & Detmold, Inc., was 
used. The barrel was first cut to 22”. and a 
Springfield fixed stud fitted flush with the 
muzzle, the end of band and muzzle being 
filed down and crowned together. The band 
was reduced slightly in thickness, and the 
opening in the muzzle cap enlarged slightly to 
fit it, using a half-inch rattail file. The 


stock was cut off about 3%” back of the 
muzzle, and the channel filled in with walnut 
as previously described, then hollowed to fit 








the barrel, using a gouge chisel just as in 
cutting out the barrel channel in a new stock. 
The rear end of the muzzle cap was then 
coated with lampblack, and the cap slipped 


Fig. 14-A 


on over the sight base and pressed against 
the wood, giving an outline impression which 
was used as a guide in shaping the tenon 
which fits into this cap. When fully seated 
the cap was fastened in place with a counter- 
sink head machine screw through this tenon 
and into a piece of 1/32” brass about %4” 
square, let into the wood flush under the 
barrel. This would have made a handsomer 
job if the butt stock had been remodeled 
with higher comb and pistol grip, but the 


Fig. 13 


owner got the gun just as he wished it. It 
balanced nicely, and its shooting did not 
suffer by comparison with another Krag with 
24” barrel, remodeled in the orthodox manner. 

A Krag action fitted with Springfield barrel 
turned down and rechambered for the .30-40 
cartridge with short throat, offers an easy 
solution to the problem of the man owning 
a Krag with a worn-out barrel. A Spring- 





field barrel, service grade, can be had from 
the D. C. M. for $7.21, and the National 


Match grade for $9.83. Niedner’s price for 
cutting off breech and rechambering and 
fitting to action is about $8.00; and this com- 
bination results in “a barrel as is a barrel!”— 
and a rifle for a lifetime of good service. 
Or, for $30 Niedner will make you a real 


Fig. 14-B 


honest-to-gosh Niedner barrel (sight equip- 
ment extra) for the .30-40, 25 Krag-Niedner, 
or any other cartridge the action will handle. 
Now if you wish to do yourself proud and 


own a rifle that will be the everlasting envy 
of the gang, have your Krag action fitted 
with one of these superb barrels; fit your 
own front sight if you wish, or make and 
attach a ramp, and stock the rifle according 
to your own pet and long-cherished ideas. 
No reason why you should not stock it any- 
how, for that matter; but with a new barrel 
there is a double incentive for having it 
100% perfect. 

There is some argument as to whether or 
not a front sight ramp does any real good 
on a rifle; but in the eyes of most shooters 
one adds a touch of distinction to the arm; 
and it has the additional advantage of per- 
mitting the use of a wider variety of front 
sights than can be used on most military 
sight bases. I do not wish to go on record as 
saying that ramps are easy to make or to fit, 
because they are not. They require the most 
painstaking, careful work; but their accom- 
plishment is within reach of any amateur 
gunsmith who will take his time and not 
become rattled. 

Figure 15 illustrates a type of ramp that 
is becoming pretty well standardized, the 
solid lines showing the finished shape while 
the broken lines show the original blank. This 
blank must be made in a first-class machine 
shop, on either a milling machine or a 
shaper. It can be cut from thick-walled tub- 
ing or from solid flat bar stock. If possible 
the hole should be drilled and reamed to the 
exact size of the barrel at the extreme muzzle; 
and this should be a straight hole, not tapered. 
The slight taper of the barrel at the muzzle 
will assure a snug fit with good contact at 
the rear end of the ramp where it is not 
held by the band. The excess metal may 
be sawed and filed away and the ramp 
brought roughly to its final shape before 
fitting. If necessary peen the band portion 
lightly in fitting, and be sure that the ramp 
cannot be pushed too far on the barrel. 
Sweat it in place as described for the fixed 
stud, then solder a piece of tin, brass or lead 
on top to use for sighting in. Set the rear 
sight to its lowest possible position; then 
raise it about 1/32”. Begin shooting at 10 
or 15 yards to quickly locate your shots on 
the paper, considering elevation only. File 
down the soft metal sight a little at a time 
until it shoots a couple of inches or so high. 
Then sight in carefully at 100 yards, filing 
the sight down slowly until exactly 
right. 
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Back in your shop measure with sharp 
dividers the overall height of the front sight 
you purpose to use. Lay off this distance 
from the tip of your temporary sight down 
on the side of the ramp, and mark. This 
is the bottom of the dovetail slot in the 
ramp. From this mark measure up a distance 
equal to the thickness of the front sight dove- 
tais base, and mark. This mark is the top 
level surface of your ramp. File the ramp 
down, cut the dovetail, and fit in your sight. 
Whatever inaccuracies in elevation exist will 
be taken up in the elevation of the rear sight 
at the final shooting-in; and lateral adjust- 
ment may be had by moving the front sight 
slightly right or left, and in the rear sight 
windage adjustment. 

A milled blank for a sight ramp will prob- 
ably cost from three to five dollars at a 
machine shop; a cheaper one, and one nearly 
as satisfactory if carefully made, is shown in 
Figure 16. To make this select a piece of 
Shelby tubing that is just a shade too small 
to slip over the muzzle of the barrel, and 
with wall 1/16” thick. This should be a 
trifle longer than the finished ramp, which 
may be anywhere from two to four inches, 
as you choose. For the blade or ramp proper 
cut a piece of flat cold rolled steel from 3g 
to 34” wide, 5/16” thick, and as long as your 
tubing. Measure carefully the thickness of 
the blade and outside diameter of the tube. 
Subtract half the blade thickness from half 
the tube diameter, and secure two short 
lengths of drill rod whose diameter equals 
the result. These are laid on a flat surface 
as shown in Figure 16, and form the only 
welding jig necessary. 

Example: A Springfield barrel can usually 
be fitted with 34” tubing with 1/16” wall— 
inside diameter 54". 1% of 4” ="; &% of 
5/16" = 5/32"; 3” — 5/32” = 7/32", the re- 
quired thickness of rod to bring the centers 
of blade and tubing into perfect alignment. 

Before taking this set-up to the welder, 
“scarf” one edge of the blade, by grinding or 
filing on each side to about a 45° angle, as 
shown in Figure 16. This is the edge to be 
set against the tube, the scarf providing a gap 
which is filled up by welding. Stand right 
over the welder and instruct him as to how 
you wish the job done, or he will leave it too 
rough. He may even braze instead of weld 
it, as one fellow did for me on a rush job! 
The best method is to spot the connection at 
each end and on each side by electric weld- 
ing, and then finish with acetylene, which 
makes a smoother job. Flow in quite a little 
extra metal, forming a slight fillet along the 
joint. Let the job cool slowly so as not to 
harden the metal, when it may be dressed 
down smooth with files; and if the right kind 
of welding is done no joint will ever be visi- 
ble. It is necessary to weld the tube the full 
length of the blade in order to provide the 
proper curved undersurface the full length 
of the blade after the excess tubing is cut 
away. 

Either the milled blank or the welded 
blank must be carefully finished by filing. 
Round off the edges of the band portion, 
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but leave the blade with square edges—just 
“ease” them with a fine file. The band may 
be finished to 1/32” thick, but should be 
made of 1/16” tubing, otherwise the welding 
is likely to burn through. 

After the ramp has been shaped, polished, 
fitted to barrel and sight fitted in, the slop- 
ing edge should be matted. There are two 
ways of doing this. Take a sharp prick-punch 
and round it off very slightly on a fine oil 
stone. Hold it in the left hand with the 
elbow resting comfortably on the barrel, 
which latter is held in the vise. Keep the 
left arm somewhat stiff, with the purtch held 
about 1%” above the surface to be matted and 
start a rap-tap-tapping with a very light 
hammer or piece of wood on the punch. 
Keep the punch moving constantly, dotting 
the entire surface evenly and smoothly. 
Another and quicker method is to take a 
large and very coarse rattail file and use it 
just as you would a rolling pin on the sur- 
face to be matted. Bear down with good 
pressure, and change the direction of your 
rolling every few strokes. The teeth of file 
will press in and give a splendid job, though 
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Fig. 16 


not so deep as the punch-and-hammer method. 
Few receivers can be matted by these meth- 
ods because of their hardness, though occa- 
sionally such matting can be employed to 
good advantage, when a receiver is soft. 
The entire upper surface of a barrel can be 
punch-matted by first having a good engraver 
cut parallel guide lines about 4” apart the 
length of the barrel. 

The general stocking instructions in Ama- 
teur Gunsmithing will give you most of the 
necessary information on this work; but a 
few additional ones applying particularly to 
the Krag may prove helpful. 

First, last, and all the time, remember to 
maintain a center line all around the blank, 
and take all measurements from this line. 
This line may be scribed with a marking 
gauge only if one side of the blank has 
been planed perfectly flat and straight. If 
the blank is warped or twisted the least bit in 
seasoning use a straight-edge and disregard 
the outer surfaces. In commencing with 
the inletting, after you have laid out all the 
first cuts with dividers and can tell approxi- 
mately where the magazine left side plate 
will come, lay this plate with its top edge 
flush with the top edge of the blank and mark 
around it; then cut out all the wood en- 
closed inthis outline at once, keeping 1%” 
inside ithe lines. This gives you a good 
beginaing for the magazine mortise, and you 





can proceed to “spot in” your action without 
unnecessary work. 

If you are having a new barrel fitted, by all 

means let in the receiver itself before the 
barrel is attached to it. This method is very 
much easier and likely to give a closer fit 
everywhere than if you let in the barrel and 
receiver together. The receiver should of 
course be completely stripped of everything 
that will come off. When fully inletted the 
magazine parts can be replaced, and the 
small amount of necessary additional inletting 
done then. Coat the bottom of the receiver 
thickly with lampblack and press it firmly 
into place, thus locating the forward guard- 
screw hole by the white spot in the mass of 
black. Center this spot carefully and bore 
the hole with a sharp augur bit. The blank 
will probably be of extra depth from top to 
bottom, so use the rear guard screw (the 
longer one) in this hole temporarily. Tighten 
the screw up to hold the guard in place. 
Line the guard up carefully with the center 
line on bottom of blank, and locate the rear 
screw hole. Bore this hole straight up to the 
tang, using a bit a little larger than the screw. 
I find it best to have these screws entirely 
free from pressure against the wood. Now 
you can scribe around the trigger guard and 
inlet it to the proper depth. 
Since the Krag action has no recoil lug the 
recoil is taken up principally by the rear end 
of the magazine itself, hence a very close fit 
should be secured between this surface and 
the wood back of it. In letting in the tang 
it is not necessary to cut away wood back 
of it, leaving an ugly gap; it is the wedging 
effect of the tapering tang rather than the 
direct blow against the end of the grain that 
sometimes splits stocks. Relieve the wood 
slightly at sides of tang and toward the rear. 
You can fit it pretty close at the surface, 
but have plenty of relief underneath. Do 
this, and maintain solid contact at rear of 
magazine, and unless you have a villainous 
piece of walnut the stock will never split 
from recoil. 

With the action inletted, send this to whom- 
soever is going to make and fit the barrel, and 
do not do another thing to the stock until 
you have the receiver back again with the 
barrel attached. Then take a hollow chisel, 
or gouge, and roughly cut a groove, beginning 
at the front of the receiver and tapering out 
four or five inches ahead. Set the action 
into place, with the barrel started into this 
groove. Mark the outline of the barrel with 
pencil for a short distance ahead of the re- 
ceiver, tilting the pencil point in, so that the 
temporary outline is narrower than the barrel. 
Rough out the channel to this line, extending 
it a bit further forward. Thus, gradually, the 
action settles towards its seat; and the barrel 
is in almost to full depth at the breech, and 
resting on top of the wood at its forward end. 
Again mark a pencil outline, and cut inside of 
it almost to a half circle before you com- 
mence spotting-in the barrel. An hour or so 
of careful work with lampblack or bluing will 
complete the barrel channel, and you are 
ready to shape up the stock. 
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Fig.17 


If the grain of the wood permits I use a 
sharp drawknife to take off the corners, and 
do all the rest of the shaping practically with 
one tool—a very coarse wood rasp sixteen 
inches long, flat on gne side and very slightly 
rounded on the other. I use the rounded side 
for roughing off, and when to within a 
sixteenth of an inch or so of size, I smooth 
up with the flat side. I then go all over the 
surface with a large bastard file, following 
with coarse sandpaper, when I am ready for 
the wetting, drying and final sanding, pre- 
paratory to oiling. I consider the rasp to be 
the best tool for the amateur stocker to use. 
It is easily controlled, and shows better prog- 
ress on the job than almost any other tool. 
When a cheek piece is desired I like to out- 
line it with a half-inch hollow chisel, (Fig- 
ure 17), this same chisel serving to remove 
excess wood below and around the cheek piece 
in places which the rasp cannot readily get at. 
In using the rasp on the fore end always work 
against, and not toward, the top edge, to 
avoid slivering. The outer corners of these 
edges should then be rounded off, not left 
square as in the case of most factory stocks. 

Since this is not an article on stock design 
or finishing, nor yet on the minutie of stock 
construction, it should not be necessary to go 
into further details on these subjects. What 
was asked for was general dope on remodeling 
the Krag, and I have tried to give it, though 
I fear I have taken more than my allotted 
share of space. Yet there are a few more 
points which should be considered in a dis- 
cussion of this character, so I shall try to 
cover them as briefly as possible. 

On page 10 of the May 15, 1925, number 
of THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN Mr. John C. 
Harris describes a Krag alteration to eliminate 
the projecting box on the right side of the 
magazine. The idea is well thought out, is 
developed in a most workmanlike manner, 
and appears to be not so difficult but that 





most riflemen at all handy with tools could 
copy it. I believe Niedner also makes a 
somewhat similar alteration on special order 
for about ten dollars, but it happens that I 
have never seen it on a rifle. 

Doing away with this projecting loading 
gate has a strong appeal for many, who find 
that the gate makes carrying the rifle awk- 
ward for them. Personally I am “agin’” 
such a change, principally because it reduces 
the magazine capacity to two cartridges, by 
Mr. Niedner’s method, and to three by Mr. 
Harris’. I realize fully that more than two 
or three shots are seldom required—yet I 
wish five in the magazine. If I were content 
with two I should prefer to carry a double 
rifle, because of its speedier second shot. 
The projecting loading gate does not bother 
me at all, and I have carried the Krag quite 
a bit, off and on; moreover, I can roll in a 
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handful of hulls a blamed sight quicker and 
easier with half frozen fingers, or with mittens 
on, than I could stuff them one at a time down 
the gullet of an action so altered. But each 
to his taste; and if the box bothers you it isa 
satisfaction to know that you can get rid of it. 

Mr. Harris also describes a very attractive 
and practical-appearing rear sight for the 
Krag, which he designed and which I should 
like to see some of our enterprising sight 
makers place upon the market. There is a 
very real demand for simple and bull-strong 
hunting sights for all bolt action rifles, partic- 
ularly the Springfield and Krag. Figure 18 
shows a somewhat similar sight made by the 
writer some time ago. It is perhaps a bit 
stronger than Mr. Harris’ sight, but having 
no ready adjustment is less desirable. The 
part carrying the aperture may be driven to 
right or left, but the rifle must be zeroed for 
elevation by using a higher or lower front 
sight. For strictly hunting use—in other words, 
for one load at one range, some such sight is 
preferred by many. It is, of course, useless 
on a target rifle or any rifle in which several 
different loads may be used, or where the hunter 
is also a rifleman, demanding great nicety of 
adjustment to meet changing conditions. 

A .25 Krag-Niedner fitted with a B. & M. 
hunting scope, or a Zeiss, Hensoldt, or 
Noske scope, as you choose, should prove a 
mighty companionable combination and be 
particularly good for the long shots en- 
countered in mountain or plains hunting. But 
whether it has a special stock and barrel, or 
is just the old service arm whittled down, 
every rifleman should own and use a Krag. 
It is like a good old well-seasoned pipe, or 
your favorite rocking chair, or your first 
wife; there is something about it that you 
never stop loving. 








A LETTER FROM “JIM” HOWE 


Dear Sir: 

If you would be so kind as to find space in 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN to publish this 
letter it will relieve me of a great many 
refusals and disappointments to my many 
friends. I am so well known to the shooting 
fraternity after being connected with Frank- 
ford Arsenal, Griffin & Howe, Inc., and the 
Hoffman Arms Co., that I still get a vast 
amount of correspondence and requests, ask- 
ing me to do all kinds of rifle and firearms 
work, from the making of a complete rifle to 
regular gunsmith repairs. 

I must refuse all such work at this time 
and for some time to come, for reason that I 
am a riflemaker for Mr. Henry Ford, carry- 
ing out Mr. Ford’s many ideas regarding rifles, 
and putting his wonderful historical collec- 
tion of firearms in condition for the museum 
exibit. 

I may be able some day to take care of 
all these requests of my many friends and 
acquaintances throughout the country, and with 
knowledge gained far superior to my past 
experience. At the present Mr. Ford comes 
first. With my kindest wishes to all, I am, 

Most sincerely, 
; Jas. V. Howe. 










WONDER how many pistol-shooters of 

today have ever fired a revolver from 
which the trigger had been removed. Not 
many, I’m sure. Even in early Western days 
triggerless guns were not nearly as common 
as some writers would have us believe. Prac- 
tical pistol men of the present time are, 
almost without exception, prone to look 
upon such a departure from orthodoxy as a 
melodramatic brainstorm of no earthly use 
to anyone except the imaginative writers of 
fables wild and woolly. 

Such was my own view until a few years 
ago when “Burro-Puncher” John Newman 
first told me he was experimenting with 
triggerless single-action guns. I am certain 
that, had anyone else sprung that triggerless 
gun yarn on me I should have laughed in my 
sleeve and promptly forgotten all about it. 
When the ancient mariner speaks of the sea, 
however, it behooves the landlubber to lend 
an attentive ear if he would learn the ways 
of deep water. Therefore, though the news 
that Newman was weaning himself away 


from triggers 
rather astonished 
me, I pulled a 


chair up close, 
trimmed my ears 
“wing and wing,” 
and absorbed all 
the gunology that 
flowed from the 
fountainhead. 
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Epitor’s Note.—Since this article 
was written by Mr. Berns four men 
firing guns of the type described, in 
competition at Fort Lawton, Seattle, 
Wash., made considerably better than 
Expert qualifying scores over the Army 
pistol course. Also, in the “Extreme 
Rapid Fire Match” both Mr. Newman 
and Mr. Berns used triggerless slip- 
guns. (See bulletin of Northwest In- 
ternational Pistol and Revolver Associa- 
tion’s shoot in November (1927) 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN.) 










































Burro-Puncher had been using the S. A. 
Colt. as made at the factory, for nearly half 
a century, and his skill with it has earned 
him a place of well-deserved distinction 
among followers of the pistol-shooting game. 
Yet, after remodeling his guns in the manner 
I shall attempt to describe, he increased his 
speed almost from the start, and continued 
to speed up until he is now 50 per cent 
faster than he was before making the change; 
and this in spite of more than three-score 
years that have passed since he lay in his 


cradle, “nursing out of a 
six-gun and cutting his teeth 
on the sights.” Rather 
convincing evidence that 
he is right in claiming that 
the increased speed is due entirely to the 
improvement in the gun. 

The alterations, as he makes them, 
are three. First, he removes the trigger 
as useless and presents it to some col- 
lector of antiques to be catalogued along 
with flintlocks, cross-bows and war clubs. 
Next he removes the familiar mule’s ear 


rather stubby, smooth spur, placed about 
halfway down on the hammer and slant- 
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A regular Single Action Army Colt 


_ Thumbs Up! 
Thumbs Down! 


By John Emmett Berns 


ing upward just a very few degrees from 
the horizontal. The underside of this 
spur is sloped upward to the rear just 
enough to clear the backstrap when at full 
cock. The third step is to ease the tension 
of the mainspring, either by grinding down 
the factory spring or by replacing it with a 
homemade spring of lighter weight. 

These three simple modifications transform 
our old friend S. A. Colt into the more 
speedy Newman “slip-hammer” gun. By far 
the most important change, and the one by 
which speed is so greatly increased, is the 
alteration made in the hammer. It shortens 
the distance the thumb has to reach in cock- 
ing, and is well adapted for either holding 
the hammer at full cock or quickly re- 
leasing it. 

The modus operandi requires no lengthy 
description. The ball of the thumb is not 
placed on the hammer in cocking; the second 
joint—or a spot as close to it as the size of 
the hand will permit—engages the stubby 
spur on the hammer, and the closing of the 
hand on the grip while the thumb moves 
downward draws the hammer to the rear. 
When it has reached full cock the thumb 
should be lying along the frame very much 


















as it does in other revolver-shooting, except 
that the second joint continues to retain its 
hold upon the hammer. And the thumb is 
not lifted to fire; a properly applied down- 
ward pressure causes it to slip off the ham- 
mer without disturbing the aim in the least. 
The recoil aids the reach for the hammer 
in successive shots, and full advantage must 
be taken of it if really fast work is to be 
done. 

Accuracy? Emphatically yes! Of course 
not the accuracy of fine target pistols; but 
no reasonable man expects that from a pocket 
or holster gun. While I must admit it was 
decidedly contrary to my own expectations, 
repeated trials at 25 and 50 yards, slow fire, 
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One of the single-action .22’s 
used for aerial shooting 


thoroughly convinced me that I could do 
just as well using the slip hammer as I 
could by squeezing a trigger in the same gun. 
I have seen Burro-Puncher make excellent 
groups at 75 and 100 yards with a 7}2-inch 
barrel .45, and I am sure that a trigger 
would not have bettered his scores to any 
appreciable extent, if at all. 

In a previous article which appeared in 
the February (1926) issue of THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN, I mentioned that Newman had 
told me of firing as many as six shots at a 
can tossed into the air. Since writing that 
I have seen him perform this stunt. He uses 
.22 shorts for this work, two of his guns 
having been adapted for that cartridge. 
Holding the gun in either hand, he tosses 
the can with the other in such a manner that 
it will reach a height of approximately 18 
feet and hit the ground about 10 to 15 feet 
from him. Firing six shots in this manner 
is not accomplished at every attempt by any 
means; five he gets away with quite regularly, 
six but rarely. His record is six shots with 
four hits; my own, three shots with two hits. 
This is about as it should be in proportion 
to our respective ages, Newman being sixty- 
eight and I thirty-five—a shot for approxi- 
mately every eleven years, a hit for every 
seventeen. At this rate, when he attains 
the age of ninety-nine and I sixty-six, he 
will have only a 50 per cent edge on me as 
against the present 100 per cent. Thus 
do I hope gradually to creep up on him. 

While it is not nearly as spectacular as 
aerial shooting, the slip gun really comes 
into its own in defensive shooting—the fast 
and sure placing of bullets at close range. 
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Burro-Puncher possesses re- 
markable skill at this also, 
using his gun or guns in 
various ways: drawing 
two guns from trousers or 
coat pockets, drawing a single gun from 
trousers pocket and manipulating the hammer 
with the thumb of the other hand (useful 
when hands are numb from cold), or firing 
through coat pockets. For the last-mentioned 
stunt, if several thicknesses of wrapping 
paper, or even newspaper, are folded so as to 
be just twice the length of the pocket and 
then fitted into the pocket with a final fold 
at the front, the gun being placed between 
the two parts formed by the last fold, a 
sort of holster will have been improvised to 
prevent the cloth pocket lining from inter- 
fering with the manipulation of the gun. 
Newman’s pocket guns are 23-inch .45’s, 
and his “business” load is 40 grains of black 
powder behind a 300-grain, flat-nose, lead 
bullet. He does not use such loads in all 
his practice shooting but maintains a speak- 
ing acquaintance with them by firing them 
from time to time. The sum total of my 
own experience with these loads amounts to 
just twenty shots; ten from each hand. The 
“punishment” is quite severe but easily en- 
durable for at least ten shots by one ac- 








At the left, 

hammer; in the center, a modification 
ears prior to 
je one at the 


The evolution of the Newman hammer. 
regular S. A. 
of it used by Newman for a number of 
discarding the trigger and ee oy 
right, his present “‘slip hammer’”’ 


customed to the ordinary black powder .45. 
Strangely enough, in my case the index fingers 
suffered most, due to the raps they received 
from the forward part of the trigger guard. 
If any of you single-action fans wish to 
increase your speed beyond the capabilities 
of your present equipment, you will do well 
to give this form of shooting a trial. The 
chances are that you will be first enter- 
tained, then interested, and finally convinced, 
as I have been, that it is great stuff, this 
game of Thumbs Up! Thumbs Down! 


Nots.—Some may wish to call this method of shooting ‘“‘fanning,’’ but that would be incor- 


rect. Strictly speaki 


striking it beck with the palm of the hand. 


, that term is a to the manipulation of the hammer by 


t process the word “fanning” is a really 


descriptive term. For pend of a better term we speak of the nates herein described as “slip- 


shooting.” 


If you can coin a better word, let’s have it.—J. 








The Ultra-Light in Binoculars 
(Continued from Page 13) 


binoculars is their size and weight. In one’s 
shirt pocket they will take up about as much 
room as would one’s watch and pocket com- 
pass. Literally one can place them in the 
breast pocket of his shirt when he gets up 
in the morning, and take them out when he 
goes to bed at night. He will never notice 
them until he wants them, and then they are 





right there. No need to bother with a bulky 
case on the belt or hung over the shoulder— 
just slip them into the shirt pocket. 

For hunting I hit upon the scheme of a 
lining for the shirt pocket—oiled silk on out- 
side to protect from sweat and rain; chamois 
on inside to keep lint off the lenses. It 
buttons inside the shirt pocket so it can be 
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removed to wash the shirt. Two buttons 
at top corners serve tq keep the lining in 
place, and one at bottom to keep lining from 
turning inside out when you dive for the 
glasses. Attach a rawhide neck cord to the 
binoculars, put cord around neck, and drop 
giasses in the pocket, and forget them until 
you want them or until you roll into your 
sleeping bag. 

I’ve used my Mirakel binoculars a lot the 
last three months for observation under all 
kinds of conditions in direct comparison with 
two of the best 6- and 8-power binoculars 
made which I also own. I can see no practi- 
cal difference in their efficiency. At very long 
ranges my big 8-power glasses, which weigh 
2 pounds, give very slightly superior defini- 
tion. At close ranges, particularly in the 
woods from 25 to 200 yards, the Mirakel 
seems to be quite a little superior to the 
other two glasses, and in the woods the 
stereoscopic effect is also noticeably superior. 
They will successfully spot .22-caliber bullet 
holes in the black bull’s-eye at 25 yards, and 
in the remainder of the target to 50 yards at 
least. 

Entirely irrespective of cost there has never 
been a time when I was comparing the three 
glasses that I would not have unhesitatingly 
chosen the Mirakel glasses on account of 
their small size and weight. I would also 
choose them for bird study or for all work in 
the eastern part of the continent on account 
of their optics—particularly the universal 
focus and the stereoscopic effect. When I 
think of timberline work in hunting in the 
Rockies as I visualize searching the mountain 
sides for game I tend toward my big 8-power 
glasses until I think of the size and steepness 
of those mountains, and then I go back to 
the little Mirakel. 


CHARAOTERISTICS OF MODERN PRISM BINOCULARS 
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The Importance of Shot Strin3 


By Philip P. Quayle, Peters Cartridge Company 


O MUCH advertising literature and so 

many conflicting arguments have ap- 
peared on this subject of shot string, cloud- 
ing the real issue and distracting the reader’s 
attention with entirely irrelevant details, that 
it is a most difficult matter for the average 
shooter to determine what portion of these 
statements is based upon sound experiment 
and what portion is mere personal opinion. 

We. are, it is true, entitled to our opinions 
in regard to the importance of shot strings. 
However, if we wish to know the truth we 
must be willing to subject these opinions to 
the acid test of experimental proof and let 
them stand or fall by the result. 

Guaranteeing a particular shot string to be 
far shorter than all others may be much like 
guaranteeing an automobile tire to give less 
mileage than its competitor. When the con- 
sequences of too short a shot string are 
understood such loads will be in about as 
much demand as the automobile tire with 
the short mileage guarantee. However, the 
very short shot string is like the fabled 
Phoenix—it does not exist. 

Perhaps we shall more easily arrive at a 
true understanding of the relation of the 
length of the shot string to good shooting if 
we ask ourselves what, after all, is the pur- 
pose of a given charge in a shot shell? With- 
out doubt we would all agree that the pur- 
pose is to put as many pellets into a target 
as possible. It is the purpose of this article 
to set forth as briefly as we can the condi- 
tions under which we believe this purpose is 
best served. 

In order to avoid unnecessary complica- 
tions in comparing shot strings of various 
lengths and velocities we shall assume that 
the patterns of all these shells are equally 
good. This is certainly a valid procedure 
since it does not seem at all necessary for 
a long shot string to make a poor pattern or 
a short string to produce a good one. In 
fact the shortest shot string at 40 yards 
which we have ever photographed had a very 
poor pattern. 

We shall begin by stating that in case the 
target is moving either directly toward the 
shooter or directly away from him a string 
length of 15 feet is of no importance what- 
ever. Let us consider this point a little 
further and under the most unfavorable con- 
ditions for the case we wish to prove. Sup- 
pose the target in the case just mentioned is 
flying at a speed of 60 miles per hour, or 88 
feet per second. At a range of 40 yards let 
the average velocity of a 15-foot shot string 
be 800 feet per second. When the target is 
flying toward the shooter the relative volocity 
with which the shot will strike the target will 
be 888 feet per second; and when the target 
is moving away the relative striking velocity 
will be 712 feet per second. According to 
the available data this speed is sufficient for 
most game shooting. Hence we see that 


shot string is of no importance for this type 
of shooting as long as the speed of the rear- 
most pellets does not fall below the killing 
velocity. 

As the target flies more and more obliquely 
to the line of sight the importance of the 
length of the shot string increases, reaching 
its maximum value when the target. crosses 
the line of sight at right angles. 

Let us now consider this last, and most 
unfavorable case. The effect of the string- 
ing of shot along the trajectory is of course 
to decrease the density of the charge—that 
is to say, the number of shot pellets to be 
found in the space of a cubic foot. After 
the shot have spread out along the line of 
flight as much as 15 feet, so that collisions 
and similar disturbances no longer occur, it 
is a safe inference that the velocity of the 
pellets at the rear of the string is consider- 
ably less than that of the head of the 
column; otherwise the length of the string 
would not continue to increase. Consider a 
shot string 15 feet in length at a distance of 
40 yards, and let the velocity of the head of 
the column be 800 feet per second. Since the 
head of the column has traveled 120 feet in 
the time that the rear of the column has 
traveled only 105 feet, we may easily com- 
pute the average velocity of the rearmost 
pellets. Thus the time required for the front 
pellets to traverse the 40 yards is 120/800 
or .15 of a second. Since this is also the 
time in which the rearmost pellets moved 
105 feet, their average velocity must have 
been 105/.15, or 700 feet per second, a value 
sufficient for our purpose. For the sake of 
convenience let us designate the 15-foot shot 
string above referred to as load “A,” and 
leave this subject for the present to return to 
it later. 


When a charge of shot leaves the muzzle of 
a gun (see Fig. 1) it is approximately an 
inch in length. If all of this shot were to 
travel forward with the same velocity, merely 
spreading sidewise equally in all directions, 
we would have in reality all of this shot in- 
cluded in a circular disk one inch in thick- 
ness, the diameter of which would depend 
upon its distance from the gun muzzle—say 
30 inches at 40 yards. We know, of course, 
that a charge of shot does not travel forward 
in this manner. In reality it spreads out 
along the trajectory, and in some cases at- 
tains considerable length. 

We mention this utterly fictitious load “B,” 
say (see Fig. 2), having a string length of 
one inch, because it is the most favorable 
case according to those who advocate the 
shortest possible string. It is not only im- 
possible to load such shells, but we hope to 
prove that it is absolutely undersirable. 

The question which concerns us in connec- 
tion with the length of a shot string is 
whether or not an appreciable portion of the 
shot pellets will miss the target due to the 
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length of the shot string, assuming, of course, 
that the shot was properly aimed. 

Let us now return to our so-called load 
“A,” having a 15-foot string at 40 yards 
(see Fig. 3) and a velocity of the head of 
the column of 800 feet per second. We wish 
to consider this load in connection with our 
fictitious load “B,” having a one-inch string 
at 40 yards and the same velocity, in order 
that we may determine with which of these 
loads the average shooter will secure the 
greater number of hits. 

Most of the literature on the subject would 
lead one to suppose that the latter car- 
tridge “B” is infinitely preferable to the 
former; but is it? 

Let our target be a goose at 40 yards 
flying at right angles to our line of sight at a 
speed of 60 miles per hour, or 88 feet per 
second. Suppose we fire at this goose with 
the short string load “B,” so that at the 40- 
yard range the goose’s beak is just barely 
outside of the 30-inch circle it was about to 
enter. (See Fig. 2.) Obviously this shot is 
a clean miss. Let us now take one of our 
so-called “A” loads, having a 15-foot shot 
string. In this case, as in the former, sup- 
pose that the instant in which the pellets at 
the head of the string reach the 40-yard 
range the goose is about to enter the 30- 
inch circle through which all of the pellets 
must pass. Will the target escape in this 
case as it did in the first? 

In order to answer this question we must 
know how far across the 30-inch circle the 
goose can move while the entire shot column 
is moving through it. When the first pellets 
reach the 40-yard range the rearmost pellets, 
15 feet behind, have an average velocity of 
700 feet per second. Hence, neglecting the 
slight decrease in velocity over this distance, 
the time required for the rearmost pellets to 
move 15 feet, or the time for the entire shot 
string, at this range, to pass a given point, is 
approximately 15/700 or .021 of a second. 
In this time the goose flying at 88 feet per 
second across the circle will move .021 times 
88, or 1.85 feet, equal to 22 inches. The 
target will therefore be struck by a large 
percentage of the shot pellets. The fore- 
going remarks are illustrated in Figs. 2 and 3. 

If the length of the shot string at 40 yards 
is really excessive—say 40 feet—then the 
effect on the striking power of the shot 
charges is really a serious one. Thus, if 
the velocity of the head of the shot column 
were 800 feet per second at 40 yards, the 
rearmost pellets 40 feet behind must have 
been reduced to an average speed of 533 feet 
per second, approximately. Hence the time 
required for the entire string to pass the 40- 
yard mark, neglecting the fact that the 
velocity of all the pellets will be still further 
slightly reduced in the process, will be .075 
of a second. In this interval of time a 
target moving at a speed of 60 miles per 
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Fig.1. These spark photographs show three different stages in the discharge of a shot shell. The gun isthe same asthat used throughout these experirrents, 
namely, a new 12-ga., full choke, Winchester Pump. The shot are sixes and the load the same as those used in the shot string tests which will be given in a 
succeeding article 
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hour at right angles to the line of sight 
would move 6.6 feet, a distance far too 
great; and in addition to this the pellets 
toward the rear of the string, even if they 
should strike the target, have suffered a 
reduction in velocity considerably greater 
than we should desire—that is to say, if for 






miles an hour or 88 feet per second. 


any reason the velocity .of the shot is too 
low, there is grave danger of merely maiming 
the game instead of killing it. 

It is true that in case the shot is per- 
fectly aimed the game will be killed as dead 
with one load as with another if the patterns 
and velocities are equal; and nothing can 
avail the sportsman who shoots behind his 
target. However, we have, we believe, clearly 
demonstrated that in case a sportsman leads 
his bird a little too far, the reasonably long 
shot string will still make his shot kill, and 
thus provides him with an additional chance 
of getting his bird. The success of: many 
accomplished duck shooters, whether they ad- 
mit it or not, is often probably to be attrib- 
uted fully as much to the game actually 
flying into the shot, so to speak, as it is to 
the shot being precisely aimed. 





Its beak is just touchin 

at a speed of 88 feet per second, it will require 0.0284 second for the goose to cross the 30-inch diemeter o 

the shot string, at the end of which time the shot column will be approximately 22.8 feet further down the 
range; and clearly such a shot will always bea clean miss 
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Fig. 2 


This illustration shows an utterly ficti- 
tious load “*B’’ having a shot string 30 
inches in diameter and one inch in 
length. This length of string has keen 
chosen because it is the most favorable 
case for those advocating the shortest 
possible shot string. The full line por- 
tion shows a goose fi ng across the tra- 
jectory at right angles at a speed cof 60 
the ocuterrim of the shot column, Flyin 


It should be borne in mind that the cases 
we have been considering are those most un- 
favorable to shot-string length; and yet we 
see that an average shot string may be as 
long as 15 feet, and the only effect will be 
to increase the chances of getting the game. 
Add to this the fact that most game will be 
moving, if at all, at speeds considerably less 
than 60 miles per hour, and then probably 
away from the shooter instead of at right 
angles, and it becomes rather evident that 
the shortness of the shot string is about as 
important as the color of the paper in the 
shell. 

















This figure shows a ficti- 
tious load ‘“‘A’”’ having a 
shot string length of 15 feet 
at the 40-yard range. beak of the 
goose is just barely ou le the 30-inch 
circle it is about to enter, as indicated by 
the dotted outline. It is shown in the 
text of this article that when the end of 
the 15-foot shot column passes the 


goose 
the latter will have passed into the shot column a distance of 22 inches or more, or two-thirds of its dia- 
meter. Evidently such a load as ‘‘A’’ will be far more efficacious than load “‘B’’; and it enjoys one further 
advantage in that shot strings of thislength are common, while those of one inch in length never occur 


Refreshin?,— 


N THE minds of intelligent persons who 
are accustomed to seeking out the facts 
in a case, the notorious Sullivan law in the 
State of New York will serve, so long as it 
shall be in force, as a laughing stock and a 


shining example of what not to do in the 
realm of lawmaking. In the midst of the 
present péstilence of self-appointed guard- 
ians(?) of the public good, with the large fol- 
lowing of unthinking ones that these have 
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ever attracted to themselves, it is refreshing 
to hear now and then the clear voice of one 
who is not afraid to think, and will have 
none of this business of rendering the good 
American citizen helpless before his as- 
sailants. We quote below from a letter 
written to Karl T. Frederick by Joseph E. 
Corrigan, Chief Magistrate of the city of 
New York: 

“Anti-pistol legislation is urged on the 
ground that it will prevent holdups and 
homicides. It has not done so here; on the 
contrary, they have increased. 

“Tt is foolish to think that a man who is 
willing to risk the electric chair for shooting 
another person will be deterred from shooting 
him by the thought that, in addition to 
being electrocuted, he may be fined $25 for 
carrying a concealed weapon. A man who 
is bent on a murder or a holdup will carry 
out his purpose with some other weapon, if 
he can not obtain a pistol, and no amount 
of legislation will keep what I may term 
‘bootleg’ pistols out of the hands of the 
criminals. 

“The theory upon which anti-pistol legisla- 
tion is based is erroneous. We do not pro- 
hibit automobiles, though they are used in 
committing crimes, nor pens because they are 
the tools of the forger. The real remedy 
for crime lies in more prompt and efficient 
work by the police, the district attorney’s 
office, and the courts. The Baumes laws 
have done more to reduce crimes of violence 
than could be accomplished by all the anti- 
pistol legislation ever suggested. 

“The so-called Sullivan law under which 
we operate in New York has increased the 
opportunities for blackmail and injustice, for 
it is easy to ‘plant’ a gun on a person and 
then charge him with a crime. 

“To show the folly of our law, I had a case 
before me where a man was attacked by a 
thug, armed with a revolver, and he took 
the revolver away: from his assailant. When 
he complained of the attack on arrival of 
police officers, he was arrested for having the 
revolver in his possession. There have been 
a number of cases before me where house- 
holders have fired at burglars in defence of 
their lives and property, and have themselves 
been arrested for violation of our statute. 

“I could give many concrete instances 
where our law has done harm, but no case 
in which it has been of service.” 





One of the best ways to 
cambat anti-firearms legis- 
-lation is to help increase 
membership in the N.R.A. 
Did you get that new mem- 
ber in 1927? If not, get 


two new members in 1928 
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H. C. Wright’s Scores Substantiated 


OR a number of seasons past the Na- 

tional Rifle Association has had responsi- 
ble officers of the Association make per- 
sonal investigations of unusually high scores 
in the various postal matches. No official 
notices of such investigations have been pub- 
lished, the scores being merely substantiated 
and accepted, or thrown out and competitors 
disqualified, without publicity. It is felt 
that due to the peculiar nature of the postal 
matches and the element of mutual confidence 
which is an absolute essential to the success 
of these competitions, the members of the 
Association should be given the facts, how- 
ever. Accordingly, this year, for the first 
time, the official bulletins of the competitions 
in a number of matches carried a notice to 
the effect that the winning scores were being 
investigated and that medals would not be 
awarded until the investigation was com- 
pleted. 

The case of Mr. Henry C. Wright, of 
Fresno, Calif., has now been closed. In the 
Individual Free Rifle Championship at 50 
feet Mr. Wright turned in a score of 1,193. 
In the Individual Gallery Championship at 50 
feet he turned in a possible score of 600. 
In the Individual Standing Match he turned 
in a score of 399. Mr. Ned Cutting, N. R. A. 
State Secretary for southern California, and 
a rifleman of long and varied experience who 
is known personally to hundreds of National 
Match competitors and to riflemen through- 
out the West, was directed by National 


Headquarters to go to Fresno and personally 
investigate these scores. 

Mr. Wright’s scores are accepted by the 
National Rifle Association, following the per- 
sonal investigation of Mr. Cutting. 

The targets which are published herewith 
show a 22-shot possible fired by Mr. Wright 
over a measured 50-foot range in the presence 
of Mr. Cutting. Furthermore, Mr. Cutting 
reports: 

“T talked with several of the witnesses who 
saw Wright shoot the four positions in suc- 
cession at 100 yards and then following with 
a V possible over the same range. I also 
saw these targets which he had on exhibition 
there. We must say it is sure some shooting. 

“I found Wright’s equipment of the very 
best—heavy barrel on a 52 action and 
equipped with a Hart speed action. He is 
very enthusiastic over the Hart action and 
claims that it would be impossible to-shoot 
such scores as he has been turning in with 
the ordinary action. I quite agree with him 
on this point, as I purchased a Hart action 
while at Perry and have been using it ever 
since. It sure is a big improvement.” 

A sworn affidavit was obtained by Mr. 
Cutting from the witnesses, who are respon- 
sible business men of Fresno, to the effect 
that they witnessed the firing by Mr. Wright 
of all targets in question and that the. ranges 
were accurately measured and the conditions 
complied with. In view of these facts, and 
particularly in view of the target shot in the 





Exact reproduction of t ts shot by Mr. Wright at 50 feet, standing, in the presence of 
orge 


Mr. Cutting as witness. 


here are four shots on each target except upper left-hand one, 
which has two sighting shots ' 











SCHEDULE—COMING EVENTS 


National Matches (High-Power, Small-Bore, 
and Pistol), Aug. 26 to Sept. 16, Camp 
Perry, Ohio. 

Eastern Small-Bore Tournament (Small-Bore), 
June 30 to July 4, Sea Girt, N. J. 

ae «yee Ft. Missoula, Mont., June 
5 to 10. 

Missouri State Rifle Association State Matches 
(High-Power, Small-Bore, and Pistol), May 
18 and 19, Columbia, Mo. 

New York State Shoot (Service Rifle), June 
3 to 9, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Illinois State Rifle Association and Chicago 

ifle Association Matches, Ft. Sheridan, I1., 

. R. A. Short Range Ind.; May 

. . A. 200-Yard Ind., Any Rifle; 
I. 8S. R. A. 600-Yard Ind.; May 27, I. S. 
R. A. Small-Bore Free Rifle. 

Eleventh Inland Empire Tournament (Rifle- 
Pistol), May 19 and 20, Ft. Geo. Wright, 


Wash. 
7 — Memorial Match, May 27, Peeks- 
ill, ° 

Connecticut State Rifle Association Matches, 
May 6, at State Range, Foxon Road, East 
Haven, Conn. (High-Power, Small-Bore) ; 
June 2, National Rifle Day, .22 Cal.; at 
Bridgeport, June 17, Bridgeport Rifle Range, 
High-Power Matches; near Taftville, July 
2, 3, and 4, State Schuetzen Match. 

Western States Small-Bore Tournament, Los 
Cerritos Range,Long Beach, Calif., June 22, 
23, and 24. 

Southwestern Small-Bore Pistol Tournament, 
Dallas, Tex., May 11 and 12 


presence of Mr. Cutting and reproduced here- 
with, the Association feels that Mr. Wright is 
entitled to the official recording of his scores 
as originally turned in. 

It is felt that all competitors in the postal 
competitions will be interested to know that 
the N. R. A. is taking all possible steps, at 
considerable expense, to substantiate unusually 
high bona-fide scores which are made in the 
postal competitions; or to expose any ir- 
regularities in the case of unusually high 
scores which are made either under mis- 
apprehension of conditions or with deliberate 
intent to falsify the records. 


JOHN WALLACE GILLIES MEMORIAL 
MATCH OF THE ROOSEVELT RIFLE 
CLUB (NEW YORK) MAY 27, 1928 

‘THE annual match of the Roosevelt Rifle 
Club, New York, will be held at the New 

York State Rifle Range, Peekskill, N. Y., on 
May 27, 1928. The course of fire and con- 
ditions of the match are exactly the same as 
the International Dewar, one sighting target 
and 20 shots for record each at 50 and 100 
yards. Iron sights only will be permitted 
to compete for the Gorham Bronze Memorial 
Trophy, a mounted bronco buster symbolic 
of the many years John Wallace Gillies 
spent as a cow-puncher on an Arizona ranch. 
The winner receives the trophy for one year; 
in addition. a bronze wall plaque, with a 
replica of the trophy upon it, which he will 
keep permanently. This is the finest trophy 
ever offered by any individual rifle club in 
the United States. Second place receives 
the Roosevelt silver medal, and third place 
the Roosevelt brenze medal. 

For the benefit of the riflemen who do not 
wish to use iron sights a special match will 
be held at the same time at 50 and 100 yards, 
but with telescope. The telescope scores, 
however, will not be permitted to compete 
for the memorial trophy itself, but the 
winner will receive the same bronze wall 
tablet as first place in the iron sight match 





































Gillies Memorial Trophy 


(second and third place silver and bronze 
medals). Entrance fee, $3; no range fee. 

If time permits re-entries will be fired 
either before or after the match. Firing will 
commence at 10 a. m. and will close at 3 
p. m. Post entries will be received between 
3 and 4 p. m. at $1 additional; but positively 
no competitors will be allowed to start their 
scores after 4 o'clock. 

In closing the Roosevelt Rifle Club wishes 
to extend its appreciation to the men who 
have extended their donations in memory 
of the Club’s founder, John Wallace Gillies, 
who are as follows: T. R. Muller, H. Camp- 
bell, R. Glasgow, E. H. Proudman, D. J. 
Murphy, G. F. H. Konig, J. M. Hilborn, 
S. Scott, J. Murray, W. Tewes, J. J. Dooley, 
P. Langworthy, P. Landrock, R. Wiles, S. 
Tekulsky, H. Carman, C. Johnson, J. 
Demeter, G. Wise, R. Tooker, H. Mehlig, 
E. Minervini, J. Rivers, H. Martin, F. Ander- 
son, E. Smelter, E. Farber, E. Hellinger, H. 
Longo, J. Rizzi, F. Yoran. 

Any further information regarding this 
match may be obtained from the club’s Sec- 
retary, George S. Bergman, 71 East 96th 
Street, New York City. 


CHANCE TO GET RECRUITS 


FROM Mr. A. J. Tanner, Secretary of the 
Cherokee (Iowa) Rifle Club, comes the 
following: 
“Three Cherokee boys who attended 
C. M. T. C. joined our club before going 
to camp for preliminary training and were 
on the range every Sunday after they got 
back. They were interested and learned 
considerable. One of them who knew very 
little about a rifle to start with shot Marks- 
man on Course D at the end of the season. 
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We hope to pick up about four more of 
the boys who will attend C. M. T. C. this 
year, as we consider them to be the most 
likely material for good club members in 
the future.” 


It is our understanding that there will be 
approximately 30,000 boys in attendance at 
these C. M. T. C. Camps during the coming 
summer. Generally the names of the can- 
didates are published in local newspapers. If 
not, you may be able to obtain them through 
your local Recruiting Office. These youngsters 
are interested in things military, and they are 
fine potential recruits for any civilian rifle 
club. Follow up this idea. 


INTERNATIONAL TEAM FUND 


(Contributions received up to, and including, 
April 10) 


Previously acknowledged ..............++- $286.66 
Dallas W. Beers, Topeka, Kans. .......... 
Eugene C. Bacon, Medina, N. Y. .........-.- 
C. T. Dively, Altoona, Pa. 

E. Waugaman, Bellevue, Pa. .......... =e 
J. M. King, Fiat Rock, N. ©. ....cccccccee 
T. E. Shorten, Tucumcari, N. Mex. ........ 
Fred Johansen, Joliet, Ml. f 

Henry J. Small, Brunswick, Me. .......... 
C. E. Nordhus, Highland Park, Ill. ........ 
8S. H. Fryer, Jr., Vandergrift, Pa. ..... or 
Julius Wukitsch, Schnectady, N. Y. 

J. LeRoy Vosburg, Davenport, Iowa 

Charles C. Foster, Cambridge, Mass. ....... 
Claude Parlow, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Malcolm D. Miller, Akron, Ohio 

Arthur H. Adams, Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 
Paul W. Krogel, Chicago, Ill err 
M. J. Proberi:, Chicago, Il. 

Schneeberger, Cleveland, Ohio 

Orin Simmons, Rensselaer, N. Y. ... 

Chas. W. Royer, Lebanon, Pa. ..... Pe 
R. L. Robey, Fairmont, W. Va. ............ 
Martin O’Connor, Racine, Wis. ............ 
A. A. Hoffman, Ore 

Frank C. Brownlee, 

G. L. Smith, Wheatland, Pa. 

D. J. Cruice, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Nemo 

Arthur Blensinger, Rochester, N. Y 


F. W. Roehm, Wishek, N. Dak. .. wa 
F. G. Roehm, Wishek, N. Dak. ........... é 
James Moonan, Condova, Alaska 

James E. Chandler, Keene, N. H. 

W. F. Condit, Portsmouth, Va. ............ 
Floyd L. Holloway, Townsend, Mont. 

©. H. Jurgens, Oakland, Calif. ........... 
Harry J. Kirmeyer, Clairton, Pa. ......... 
Fred W. Gelhans, Bishop, Calif. .......... 
Fleetwood Lanncan, Flat Rock, 3 

Albert M. Grant, Hanover, Pa. ’ 

Acheson Smith, Niagara Falls, N. Y. .... 

F. E. Fenderson, St. Petersburg, Fla. . 
Thos. Coneni, Tuckahoe, N. Y. ........ 
John W. Getz, Loudonville, Ohio 

Wailier C. Ruth, Fort Thomas, Ky. ........ 
Sidney Maranov, New York City 

J. M. Wilson, ‘Hemet, Calif. ........ccceee 
W. T. Ogier, Agnew, Calif. ..... i> vi0-0 anata 
Geo. E. Hoffman, Lansing, Il. 

John Brennon 

Ernest B. Vaile, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. ........ 
E. H. Dwigin, Texarkana, Ark. 

John P. Sellman, Jr., Edwardsport, Ind. ... 
Fred Wainwright, Grayling, Mich. ......... 
R. R. Osmond, Cortland, N. Y. 

G. C. Annable, Anchorage, Alaska 

Edgar A. Travis, Cortland, N. Y. 

Geo. H. Webster, Ludington, Mich. ........ 
A. H. Boon, Vermejo Park, N. Mex. ....... 
W. C. Franke, Ferndale, Mich. 

Thes. Conlin, Lucahoe, N. Y. 

John L. Ware, West Farmington, Ohio .... 
Adcirh V. Lukes, San Francisco, Calif. 
Sterhen D. Monahan, Chicago, Ill. ........ 
W. L. Diggett, Daytona Beach, Fla. ....... 
8. S. Carpenter, Cleveland, Ohio 

F. 8. Trakineco, San Francisco, Calif. 
Henry A. Appelle, Circle, Alaska 

C. W. Chappelle, Pittsburgh, Pa. .......... 
P. Norman Bretz, Carlisle, Pa. 

D. V. Hester. Lexington, Tex. ............ 
Edward J. Quinnette, Springfield, Mass. 

Cc. T. Dunn, Chicago, Il. 

Pat Conway, Anchorage, Alaska 

A. F. Mantey, Graton, Calif. . 

Anonymous ; 

Anonymous 
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METRO OFF-SHOULDER CHAM- 
PIONSHIP 


LOSELY following the annual Metro- 

politan League Gallery Championship, 
the Off-Shoulder Metro Match fired on 
March 18, which drew 28 entries, convinc- 
ingly proved that shooters associated with 
the Metropolitan League, Inc., were not only 
expert prone scorers but that they could turn 
in proportionately good results in off-shoulder 
competition, as well. 

Firing from standing over a range measur- 
ing 60 yards, and under conditions calling 
for 50 consecutive shots with any .22-caliber 
rim-fire rifle, Paul Landrock, one of the 
several sensational possible prone scorers in 
the recent championship event, took home 
the gold medal, annual bar medal and win- 
ner’s cash with the remarkably good total of 
476 x 500. Gus Schweizer, with a count of 
470, copped the runner-up honors, and like- 
wise the silver medal plus cash, that went to 
the second best. Third place bronze medal 
and still some more cash was captured by 
A. Hubalek, Sr., whose 461 was good enough 
to give him a comfortable seat in the third 
row. Noyes, Dietz, Kaufman, W. and F. 
Hug, and Muntener, finishing fourth to 
ninth, respectively, came in for a propor- 
tionate share of the cash dividends. 

Standing and scores of all who shot follow: 


Paul Landrock 
Gus Sheweizer 
A. Hubalek, Sr. 
H. T. Noyes .... 
Ernest Dietz 

J. Kaufma: 


PPB P SHY 


W 
. 8. 


. Ralph Statiler ........0-. PitGe eae enaclen 
. Harry M. Po 

’ . B. yo e 

. Victor Sager 

. Otto Vonarx 

- Morton Solomon 

. Ralph Kirberry ..... Ae Oe re ye fat eel 
. Jac. Muntener 

. DeF. T. Layton 


HIGH-POWER STANDING 
MATCHES MUST BE 
FIRED OFF ARM 


STANDING (strictly off arm) as de- 

fined under heading “Positions,” 
paragraph A, page 11 of the Program of 
Postal Matches and Shooting Rules, 
1928, is specified for the high-power 
matches of the N. R. A. outdoor postal 
program. 

Competitors should therefore take 
particular note of this ruling, which is 
quoted below for the information of 
all concerned: 

“Standing.—Erect on both feet; no 
other portion of the body touching the 
ground (or any artificial support). The 
gun sling may not be used and shall be 
adjusted to what is known as the 
parade position. The forward hand 
(holding the fore arm of the piece) 
shall be extended so that that arm 
will be entirely free from touching or 
resting against the body.” 
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21. Hans Meyer 
22. F. W. Osgood 
= 


MERIDEN EASTER SHOOT 
By E. E. Cooke 


FTER a winter of activity on the indoor 
range, shooting the fourteen matches of 
the Nutmeg League and many special matches, 
the first mild days of spring turned our minds 
to the delight of again shooting outdoors and 
brought a longing for the kick of the faith- 
ful Springfield. 
Considering the almost universal liking for 
ham and eggs, and the fun we had with our 


EASTER SPECIAL 


inmdiss SHOOT 


Bacon and Egg 


———SATURDAY———— 
April 7, 1928 -- 1 p. m. until dark 


REGARPLESS OF THE WEATHER 


For the Trapshooter—25 Targets at 16 Yards 
For the Rifleman—Running Deer Target 
100 Yards, Any Rifle 

in of 10 highest score Swift’s Premium 
ge 


Fitz Luck Target---1 Ib. Bacon and 1 doz. Fresh Eggs, entry 10 cents, 
any 22 cal. rifle or pistol. Club Clb will furnish rifle and ashenuniticn. 


Come and your friends. Visitors welcome. Do not let showers k 
aes vou Warm comfortable club house. tae dre heal 


SILVER CITY GUN CLUB, Meriden, Conn. 


Range on Capitol Avenue, 2; Miles From Corner of West Main Street 


running-deer target last fall, we decided to 
hold a ham-and-egg, bacon-and-egg shoot on 
our outdoor range, and as “ham and” are 
favorities at Easter we set the date for April 
7, the Saturday before Easter. 

Three hundred circulars were printed and 
mailed to all the clubs in the State and to all 
the shooters we knew of who might be 
interested. The weather was perfect and 
unusually warm for this time of year, and 
the affair was a success. Shooting was done 
in squads of 10, the highest score in each 
squad winning a 12-pound ham and six dozen 
fresh eggs, or a 10-pound strip of bacon and 
six dozen fresh eggs. 

On the Fitz Luck targets, entry fee 10 
cents, the prizes were one pound of sliced 
bacon and one dozen fresh eggs, sufficient to 
furnish a generous Easter breakfast. Twenty 
entries were taken on each prize, and the 
highest score registered won. This match 
appealed particularly to the women, as it 
was done with .22 rifles at 50 feet, and they 
entered over forty times. 

The hams cost us 25 cents per pound and 
weighed from 12 to 13 pounds. The eggs 
cost us 32 cents per dozen. The bacon was 
32 cents and weighed 10 to 11 pounds. The 
entry fee on the running-deer match was $1, 
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and for the trap-shooters $1 entry and 50 
cents for targets. In addition 250 targets 
were used in practice shooting. 

After it was over we balanced up as fol- 
lows: 


30 entries at traps 
50 entries running deer 
120 entries Fitz Luck 


250 practice targets 
Clays salvaged 
$122.10 


3 strips bacon 

6 lbs. sliced bacon 
54 doz. eggs 

Clay targets 

Trap boys 

8 boxes shelis 
Cartage 
Beaverboard deer 
Printing and postage 


Net total 


CORRECTIONS—BULLETINS N. R. A. 
POSTAL MATCHES 


HE following official corrections of bul- 

letins previously published have been made 
and are published for the information of all 
concerned: 

R. O. Phillips, Yonkers, N. Y., Official 
Bulletin No. 20, Individual Slow-Fire Pistol 
Match, previously reported as having scored 
409 in this event, actually made a total of 
519, which score gives Mr. Phillips seventh 
place in the match. The error, which was 
due to the official scorer’s incorrect addition 
of the totals in the various stages, was not 
discovered prior to publication of the bulletin. 

Rowland L. Snyder, Fullerton, Pa., Offi- 
cial Bulletin No. 25, Individual Gallery 
Championship, Iron Sights, 75 feet, turned 
in a score of 567, placing him in fourth place 
in the match. Mr. Snyder’s name, however, 
unfortunately, was through error, omitted 
from Bulletin No. 25. 

Wm. L. Stephens, Jr., 


Moore, Pa., 
No. 24, Gallery Championship, Iron Sights, 
50 feet, was given a score of 555. This total 
is correct; but Mr. Stephens fired the match 


Bulletin 


at 75 feet. His score should therefore be 
considered in the Iron Sight Championship, 
Section B, where he places twelfth. 

Jerry Gebby, Bellefontaine, Ohio, turned in 
a score of 584 for third place in the Any 
Sights Championship at 50 feet. Mr. Gebby’s 
name and score, however, were inadvertently, 
through error, omitted from Bulletin No. 27. 


FORT MISSOULA ARRANGING FOR AN- 
NUAL NORTHWEST REGIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 

HE advance program for the Northwest 
Regional Championship Matches which 
will be fired as usual at Fort Missoula, Mont., 
this year has just been received. These Fort 
Missoula Matches are among the most 
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elaborate of the regional competitions which 
are becoming such an important feature of 
the rifle-shooting program in this country. 

The period from June 5 to 7, inclusive, 
will be devoted to a Small-Arms Firing 
School similar to that conducted at the Na- 
tional Rifle Matches. On the 7th it is ex- 
pected to hold the elimination tryouts for 
the Montana State Civilian Team for the 
1928 National Matches. 

During the period from June 5 to 9, the 
special range will be open to boys and girls 
over 12 and under 18 years of age, during 
which the youngsters will be given an op- 
portunity to qualify for the Junior Rifle 
Corps Qualification medals, and the special 
Northwest Junior Championship will be fired. 

The Individual Matches will get under way 
on June 8, with the Anthony Wayne Any 
Rifle Match at 200 yards, 20 shots, for the 
Whitefish Chamber of Commerce Cup. 

The Founders’ Match for the free rifle, 
using the 300-meter International target and 
the International course of fire reduced to 
ten shots in each of the three positions, will 
follow at 10 a. m. on the same day. The 
trophy cup in this event was presented by 
the founders of the Northwest Matches. 

The Northwest Olympic Pistol Match will 
be fired at 1 p. m. in the afternoon under 
International pistol conditions at 50 meters 
for a cup presented by Lieut. F. M. Alexander, 
of Fort Missoula. 

The Powder River Pistol Match, for a 
trophy presented by the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Co., will follow at 3 p. m. 
This match is fired over the National Pistol 
Match Course, any pistol or revolver, caliber- 
.38 or larger, being permitted. 

On June 9 the Zachary Taylor Long 
Range Team Match will lead off at 7 a. m. 
for the Majestic Trophy. Teams of six, 
10 shots for record at 1,000 yards. 

The Northwest Wimbledon will be fired at 
10 a. m. for a cup presented by D. J. Dona- 
hue, of Missoula, Wimbledon conditions. 

The Rosebud Small-Bore Match, an in- 
dividual competition for a cup presented by 
the Missoula Mercantile Co., will also be 
started at 10 a. m. on the 9th. 

The Idaho Team Match, teams of six, 
Service rifle, 200 yards offhand and 600 
yards prone, for a cup presented by the 
Wallace Rifle Club, will be started at 1 p. m. 

On June 10 the Infantry Team Match will 
open the program. Teams of six, Service 
rifle, 20 shots at 600 yards, cup presented 
by Stone-Ordean-Wells, of Missoula. 

Montana Team Match, 200 and 300 yards 
rapid-fire, six-man teams, for a cup presented 
by the Associated Military Stores of Chicago, 
will be started at 10 a. m. on this day. 

The .22-caliber re-entry rifle matches will 
be run throughout the competitions. The 
Zachary Taylor, Idaho and Montana Matches 
go to make up the National Match Course, 
and the high individuals in these matches will 
receive prizes. The three high individuals 
shooting the Service pistol as issued in the 
Powder River Match will also receive special 
prizes. 

The high individual aggregate score in all 
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the rifle events, exclusive of the .22 re-entry, 
will receive the duPont Trophy, a gold 
medal and the title “Rifle Champion of the 
Northwest.” 

The H. O. Bell Trophy, a gold medal and 
the title “All-Around Champion of the 
Northwest” will be awarded to the individual 
making the high aggregate score in all events. 

The Murray Trophy, a gold medal and the 
title of “Northwest Pistol Champion” will 
be awarded to the individual making the 
highest aggregate score in all pistol matches. 

The Majestic Team Trophy and the title 
“Team Champions of the Northwest” will 
be awarded to the team making the highest 
aggregate score in all team matches. 

Additional information may be obtained by 
communicating with Lieut. F. M. Alexander 
at Fort Missoula, Mont. 


FORT GEORGE WRIGHT TO STAGE 
ELEVENTH INLAND EMPIRE 
TOURNAMENT 

HE Eleventh Annual Inland Empire Rifle 

and Pistol Tournament, sponsored by the 

Military Affairs Committee of the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce, will be held at Fort 
George Wright, May 19 and 20. The Matches 
are open to individuals and teams from any 
place in the United States. Quarters and 
rations for non-resident shooters may be ob- 
tained at a very reasonable rate at Fort 
George Wright by making reservations at the 
time entries are made to the Executive Officer, 
Inland Empire Matches. 

May 19 will be devoted to the following 

individual matches: 

200-yard Offhand Match. 

Rapid-Fire Match, 200 and 300 yards. 

600-yard Match. 

Slow-Fire Championship Match, an ag- 
gregate of the 200-yard Offhand Match 
and 600-yard Match. 

The Inland Empire Individual Champion- 
ship, an aggregate of the above two, 
plus the Rapid-Fire Match and the so- 
called Free Rifle Match at 200 yards 
offhand and 600 yards prone. This 
match is apparently what the N. R. A. 
generally characterizes as an “Any Rifle” 
Match instead of as a true Free Rifle 
Match. 


There will also be fired three pistol matches 
on this date. 

The Inland Empire Rifle Team Champion- 
ship will be fired on May 20. It will be 
limited to the first sixteen teams making ap- 
plication for entry, regardless of location. 
Teams of six men and team captain, 200 
yards offhand, 200 and 300 yards rapid-fire, 
D target, and 600 yards slow fire. A 
special series of prizes will be awarded for 
the high individual scores in this match. 

A novelty of the shoot will be the Grand 
Fade-Away Championship, in which the com- 
petitors begin firing at 50 yards on the B 
target, one shot at each range. As long as 
you stay in the bull’s-eye you may continue 
shooting. 

The concluding match will be a 200-yard 
Any Rifle Match, 20 shots, no sighters, 
offhand. 


Entries should be made to the Executive 
Officer, Inland Empire Rifle and Pistol 
Tournament, Fort George Wright, Wash. 
Entry fees in the individual matches are $1 
and in the team match $10. Entry fees 
should accompany entries. 


ANOTHER ACTIVE LEAGUE IN 
CONNECTICUT 


THe NorwicH RIFLe CLus, 
Norwich, Conn., March 18, 1928. 
Mr. C. B. Lister, Sec’y, 
National Rifle Assn. : 

It may be of interest to you to have in- 
formation regarding small-bore rifle practice 
in this the eastern part of the State of 
Connecticut. 

Our Norwich Rifle Club has at the present 
time a membership of 65, and at the annual 
meeting ways and means were discussed to 
arouse more interest in indoor and outdoor 
matches in this section. 

We then formed a City League, which 
gave us some competition. This did not 
seem to meet all requirements, so it was 
proposed to organize a league of the various 
Rifle Clubs in this eastern section, which 
organization was completed February 19 under 
the name of the Mohegan Rifle League. 

The following eight teams have enjoyed 
some keen competitive matches to date: 

Danielson Rod and Gun Club, Danielson. 

Willimantic Rifle Club, Willimantic. 

Pequot Rifle Club, Mystic. 

Submarine Base Team, New London. 

U. S. Destroyer Force Team, New London. 

Thames Rifle and Revolver Club, New 

London. 

Pioneer Rifle Club, Groton. 

Norwich Rifle Club, Norwich. 

Our first schedule was arranged for the 
month of March. Owing to the fact that 
members of the Destroyer Force and Sub- 
marine Base Teams will be on sea duty after 
April 12, it was necessary to crowd a com- 
plete schedule in one month. 

We have been fortunate in having the 
hearty co-operation of the Submarine Base 
and Destroyer Force, and, in fact, all other 
teams in the League. 

The various American Legion Posts in this 
section are contempiating entering the League, 
and teams at New London, Norwich and 
Baltic have already been formed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vincent S. WELSH, 
Secretary, 189 Broad St. 


HAMILTON CLUB OF CHICAGO HOLD 
INVITATION SMALL-BORE SHOOT 


AN INVITATION small-bore indoor rifle 
“match conducted according to the Camp 
Perry limited re-entry small-bore match idea 
was held at the Hamilton Club’s indoor rifle 
range Friday and Saturday, February 25 and 
26. The entry fees were turned over to the 
winners per the N. R. A. cash schedule. 
The match A was a prone match fired on 
the old %%-inch bull, 75-foot target, with the 
X ring, any sights, the best three targets to 
count for the winning score, shooters being 





limited to ten re-entries. Over twenty 
shooters entered this match. The winner 
was G. A. Lindgren, of the Westric Rifle 
Club, with a score of 300 and 30 X’s. 

Match B, a standing match, was fired on 
the new N. R. A. 75-foot target, with the 
5/16-inch bull’s-eye. Re-entries were limited 
to ten, as in match A. However, the high 
single score counted. Walter Wolff and E. H. 
LaRue were high with scores of 95. How- 
ever, on the count back Walter Wolff was 
declared the winner. 

The matches were conducted by Capt. Wm. 
Purdy, of the Hamilton Club. The scoring 
committee was composed of Capt. S. D. 
Monahan and Mr. W. C. Luebert. 

These matches were highly successful in 
bringing out the small-bore riflemen in and 
around Chicago, who are all very enthusiastic 
over the opportunity of shooting in a 
shoulder-to-shoulder indoor rifle tournament. 

The Hamilton Club expects to hold similar 
invitation matches during the spring season 
with the thought that bringing the shooters 
together will stimulate shooting and keep 
things going during the transition period from 
the winter indoor season until the outdoor 
season opens. 

The winning scores: 


MATCH A 
1. G. A. Lindgren 


100-10X 100-10X 100-10X 300-30X $10.40 

2. Johnny Walker 
100-10X 100-10X 100- 9X 300-29X 7.80 

3. K. W. Selander 
100-10X 100-10X 100- 8X 300-28X 3.90 

4. E. J. Neumann 
100-10X 100- 9X 100- 8X 300-27X 2.60 

5. C. E. Nordhus 
100- 9X 100- 9X 100- 9X 300-27X 1.30 

MATCH B 

3 Seer 95 $8.00 
Bie Ble NE Wie ce cceiew swish « kaw 95 4.80 
S. C...2E SRR. 4.0 806 08's sieeve wes 93 3.20 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYMEN 
TO SHOOT “LITTLE DEWAR” 
RAILROAD MATCH 


By W. S. THomMPsoN 


STEPS have been taken toward the forma- 
tion of small-bore rifle teams on various 
sections of the Canadian National Railways, 
and it is likely that the fall of 1928 will see 
a team of chosen Canadian National marks- 
men competing in an international shoot with 
railway employees of the United States and 
Britain. 

A canvass of possible entrants indicates 
that there are some 400 riflemen accustomed 
to small-bore  rifle-shooting among the 
Canadian National family, and of these 
almost a score of men who have participated 
in former Bisley shoots. 

There is in existence the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Small-Bore Rifle trophy, for which 
Canadian National riflemen have been in- 
vited to compete. The competitive shoot will 
follow elimination competitions held at re- 
gional centers, when the best shots among 
the Canadian National rifle clubs will be 
chosen. Since it is desirable to have all the 
railways of Canada represented on the team 
which will compete for the international 
trophy, the Canadian Pacific Railway has 
been invited to participate and to form teams 
on a similar basis to those of the Canadian 
National. The team then participating in the 
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annual competition for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road trophy will be representative of Canadian 
railways generally and will shoot against 
teams representing the United States and 
British railways. 

Competition for this cup has been keen in 
the past, and has done a great deal to stimu- 
late amongst railway men the interest in rifle- 
shooting. 

The vice president and general managers of 
the Canadian National System have been 
circularized by W. H. Kilby, Director of 
Recreation, on the question of forming small- 
bore rifle clubs in the different regions, and 
a good list of names has been secured of 
men with previous experience in this form of 
marksmanship. Under the proposals, competi- 
tions would be held regionally, there being a 
minimum score necessary to qualify. These 
would be followed by selection for the 
Dominion shoot, which will probably be held 
at Ottawa. The team finally chosen to repre- 
sent the Canadian railways would then shoot 
at Ottawa, the results being tabulated by an 
outside observer and forwarded to the officials 
governing the international competition. 

The rifles used in the competition are .22- 
caliber, and the conditions of the Interna- 
tional Railway Match are 20 shots per man 
at 50 yards, 20 shots at 100 yards, prone 
position; outdoor range, iron sights, barrel 
length 30 inches, minimum trigger pull 3 
pounds. 

Officials of the Dominion Rifle Association 
have offered their assistance in arranging for 
the competitions, and it is anticipated that 
the movement will find favor with riflemen, 
of whom there are many among the em- 
ployees of the Canadian National System 
from coast to coast. 


HARTFORD POLICE BEAT DAYTON 
COPS 


HARTFORD POLICE PISTOL TEAM 

added another win to its credit by hand- 
ing the Dayton Police Team a defeat in the 
second of a series of telegraphic shooting con- 
tests being conducted by the Colt Patent Fire 
Arms Manufacturing Co. The match was 
shot over the 12-yard range and consisted of 
slow, timed and rapid fire. The scores were: 
Hartford, 1,610; Dayton, 1,480. 

S. B. Hubbard, secretary and treasurer of 
the Hartford Gun and Revolver Club, Henry 
Fitzgerald, well-known ballistic expert, and 
A. C. Hulbert, advertising manager of the 
Colt company, were present during the firing 
of the match at Hartford. 


HARVARD ORGANIZES—WANTS 
MATCHES 


(COLLEGE rifle clubs will be glad to know 

that the rifle team at Harvard University 
has been reorganized, and that this member 
of the Big Three will again be in line when 
the 1928-29 intercollegiate season gets under 
way. 

In the meantime marksmen at Harvard are 
practicing with the Service rifle over the 
range in East Lexington. The squad is being 
handled by Melvin M. Johnson, Jr., acting 





captain of the team. Colleges interested in 
arranging Service rifle matches with the 
Harvard outfit are urged to get in touch with 
Mr. Johnson, care McKinlock Hall, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 


CENTRAL SHARPSHOOTERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


By Emit BERG 


UNION 


N A resolution passed at the meeting of 

the riflemen during the Sixteenth Biennial 
Tournament of the Central Sharpshooters’ 
Union, the Davenport Shooting Association 
was again chosen as the club and Davenport 
as the place where the Seventeenth Biennial 
Tournament is to be held in 1929. The 
officers who were elected to conduct this com- 
ing tournament are: Ernst Wilckens, Presi- 
dent; O. J. Rohef, Vice President; O. B. 
Schmidt, Treasurer; Chris Jansen, Range 
Officer; J. F. Nabstedt, Range Officer; C. F. 
Denkman, Range Officer; Emil Berg, Secre- 
tary, 1801 Pershing Ave. 

It is the intention of the management to 
make this tournament still more interesting 
than any of its predecessors, and to arrange 
the dates of the tournament next year so as 
not to conflict with the annual matches at 
Camp Perry. The shooting will again be 
held on the Forest Park Range, within the 
city limits of Davenport. Of all the ranges 
in the United States where big matches can 
be held, this range has been proclaimed by 
those who have shot over it to be the finest 
in our country. We have 14 targets equipped 
with electric-light signals, and shots are 
shown by carefully instructed markers using 
plain scoring signals, so that everything as 
a rule runs as smoothly as oil. 


These matches are held for the members 
of the Central Sharpshooters’ Union, who 
have kept this organization active for over 
thirty years. We are desirous of making this 
body the outstanding one among the Schuetzen 
shooters, and invite all clubs in the nation to 
join. The initiation fee is $5 per club, with 
dues of 25 cents for each individual member 
per year. Where a rifleman finds it impos- 
sible to form a club he may become a mem- 
ber as an individual by the payment of $5 
per year, with all the privileges of members 
belonging to clubs affiliated with the Central 
Sharpshooters’ Union. The range at which 
all the shooting of the Union is done is 200 
yards. The style of shooting is offhand only; 
no kneeling, sitting or prone. And as for 
rifles, there are no restrictions excepting that 
high-powered loads with metal patched bullets 
can not be used, as our backstops may not be 
sufficiently sturdy to withstand the hammering 
of the shots, usually within a 12-inch circle. 
We have not had an accident on this range 
in over 50 years, which no doubt is the 
result of efficient supervision. 

As Iowa is about the center of the United 
States, it would seem that this should be as 
favorable a location for gatherings of any 
kind as can be found. We are therefore 
working to the end that at this coming 
tournament we may see many newcomers who 
wish to try their hand at the style of shooting 





that is the oldest of all styles. We intend 
to circularize more efficiently this year, and 
should be pleased to receive from every 
shooter in this country the request to have 
his name placed upon the list of addresses 
which we are now compiling. Those who do 
this will be kept informed regarding all the 
proceedings of the arrangement committee, 
and will also receive programs and final lists 
of the winners and their scores. 

Therefore, send your name and address to 
the Secretary, Emil Berg, 1801 Pershing 
Ave., Davenport, Iowa, and get on this list 
of riflemen who wish to get all the pleasure 
possible out of their favorite sport—the 
shooting of a rifle at 200 yards in the offhand 
position. 


INDIANA STATE INDOOR SHOOT— 
HELD AT CULVER MILITARY 
ACADEMY, APRIL 2, 1928 


AS OUR train skirted the shores of Lake 
Maxinkuckee with a dwindling speed and 
finally rolled to a stop at Culver, thousands 
of wild fowl from the lowly coot to the lordly 
canvasback, enjoying a stop-over on their 
northern migration in this lovely spot, flew 
or skittered, according to their kind, out of 
the coves and bays to a distance of fancied 
security. It reminded one of the old days 
of spring shooting, and we confess to a 
nervous twitching of the trigger finger as we 
mentally laid the gun for a proper intercept- 
ing angle, unbothered by any wise hokum 
about short shot string measure—if you know 
what is meant—and pictured the crumplings 
and splashes of successive kilis. Despite the 
brakeman’s assurance as he pointed to a raft 
of coot that “them’s canvasbacks out there,” 
we know our ducks from years of gunning 
on the Barnegat broad waters back home in 
Jersey and let him get away with it. 

The weather, too, was what our baymen 
call “sharpshin weather,” sharpshin being 
their appellation for a tenderfoot. Thus 
atingle with enjoyment the taxi bore us to 
the old Palmer House, whose elevation af- 
forded a prospect which showed the lake 
surface stippled with fowl as far as the eye 
could see. 

After registering we strolled through the 
grounds with its numerous buildings beauti- 
fully situated as regards outlook and setting. 
Truly, the youngsters who attend Culver 
have been cast in pleasant places. The crew 
was out for practice under the eye and 
megaphoned voice of the coach in his launch. 
Some of the famous Black Horse Troop were 
putting their mounts over the jumps out on 
the parade ground with varying degrees of 
smoothness and technique. Noting the fine 
set-up and dignified comportment of passing 
cadets, their snappy salutes, their manly 
demeanor, and regard for the courtesies, one 
sensed that here was an institution that merits 
its reputation as ranking next to West Point 
in efficiency and esprit de corps. Nor could 
it be otherwise under the able superintendency 
of L. R. Gignilliat, brigadier general, reserve. 

Dusk came all too soon to allow more than 
a cursory glance over the boat houses, 
wharves just placed for the summer, the air- 
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drome and many other interesting details of 
property and equipment. 

After dinner we wandered up to the rec- 
reation building and fraternized with the 
visiting riflemen, whose need of cots and 
bedding had been fully anticipated and pro- 
vided for in the gymnasium. Here the floor 
was prudently protected from the careless 
ones by a huge canvas, and trash cans at 
intervals impressed a proper decency upon 
the unthinking. Making and renewing ac- 
quaintances and exchange of the usual lingo 
occupied the evening until bedtime. 

Sharply at 8 o’clock next morning the shoot 
started. Approaching the range, as we 
entered’ the anteroom the familiar face of 
Maj. J. K. Bolles, of International team 
fame and a graduate of Culver, smiled at us 
out of its frame on the wall. The range it- 
self is a room 200 feet long with thirty- 
seven 50-foot targets. Adjoining this is a 
room with cleaning rack and coat hooks, and 
a magazine for ammunition storage at its 
inner end. The targets are spaced about 5 
feet between centers. Firing points are 
padded with nonwadding fiber, canvas-covered. 
Imposed on this are wood strips at an angle 
of 45 degrees, between which the shooter 
finds the proper relation to his target. These 
strips insure at least a proper body angle, 
even though the postures assumed by some 
of the small-bore tribe are almost painful to 
observe by anyone having regard for proper 
form. With legs akimbo and hips a la 
hootchy-cootchy, the value of the spread-eagle 
flat hug does not seem to register. A well- 
limbered wet barrel stave applied in due and 
ancient form is indicated as the only correc- 
tive recourse for these contortionists. 

Pipe stanchions, to which were anchored the 
noiseless target trolleys and adjustable tele- 
scope brackets, permitted an unobstructed 
view of the entire range. Four exhaust fans 
kept the air clear and sweet at all times. 
Noise seemed to be absorbed by the concrete 
walls and ceiling and earthen floor in front 
of the firing points. Altogether this is the 
best-designed and equipped indoor range we 
have ever seen. 

Pistol-shooters were assigned to the left 
flank, while the southpaw riflemen were rele- 
gated to the right flank. The 25-yard pistol 
range for the .45-caliber was separated from 
the 50-foot range in another chamber of 
the basement. Here the overwhelming con- 
cussion that accompanies the use of large- 
caliber pistols in a confined space was taken 
care of by a bulkhead of heavy felt quilted 
in canvas, with ports of about 10 x 
24 inches, through which the shooter thrust 
his arm to aim and fire. It proved an effec- 
tive deadener, reduced tympanic shock and 
greatly aided scores. 

All the range detail and statistical work 
was efficiently handled by the Culver cadets 
under the supervision of Col. Basil Middle- 
ton, coach, Capt. H. A. Obenauf, assistant 
coach, Lieut. W. P. Dunbar, statistical of- 
ficer, and Captain McCullough, U. S. Army, 
pistol coach. 

The Culver Military Academy team won 
the rifle team match for the seventh consecu- 


tive year; also second place against all 
comers. When it is considered that the 
cadets are restricted to the use of iron sights 
in this as well as the individual events, it 
will be appreciated that their work on the 
new N. R. A. targets is of a high order and 
reflects great credit on their system of in- 
struction and training, the groundwork of 
which Colonel Middleton is responsible for. 

On accepting our host’s invitation to 
luncheon in their wonderful mess hall, we had 
the opportunity of observing the finest mess 
system we have ever seen. Here we had the 
pleasure of meeting Maj. David I. Mc- 
Cormick, custodian of flags at the Indiana 
State House, recipient of the Cross of Honor 
bestowed by the United States Flag Associa- 
tion September 26, 1927. This grand old 
soldier has six commissions and various certi- 
ficates and citations, and though pressing four 
score very closely, his interest in the gospel 
of universal rifle practice is as keen as ever. 
He is also a life member of the Indiana 
State Rifle Association, along with our old 
friend, Capt. Herbert W. McBride, author 
of “The Emma G’s,” and Colonel Middleton, 
of Culver. 

The happy privilege of visiting Culver will 
register in memory as a spotlight focused 
on a charming hospitality, a model layout and 
an admirably conducted competition. 

The arms and ammunition trade was rep- 
resented by Col. W. A. Tewes and O. J. 
Holoday of Peters, and Capt. W. H. Richard 
of Winchester. 

Summary of the leaders in each event 
follows: 


TEAM MATCH NO. 5—PRONE, 50 FEET, N. BR. A. TAR- 
GET, 20 SHOTS, IRON SIGHTS 

Culver M. A. Team No.1 Oulver M. A. Team No. 2 

Lewis A. Hayden.. 199 Stuart A. Galbraith. 200 

Geo. K. —— ° eco 108 John T. Logan, Jr. 198 

Clive D. Srader. 197 Thos. S. Hayden... 197 

John A. Goetz .... 197 Geo. H. Whittlesey . 196 


Jos. R. Wagner. .. 190 Gordon D. Cates... 195 

Teh. ccccece 981 _ | ee 986 
ee 971 
Sr err 970 
EE GUE EN bps cowe cess cs tect. coed se 970 


NO, 3—INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH, 50 FEET, 
PRONE, ANY SIGHTS, 20 SHOTS 


come F, Hanck.... 199 CC. J. Riushton..... 198 
Ora H. Hanser. . So a ee 198 
Jas. W. Hurt...... 198 


NO. 4—INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIP, 50 FEET, OFF- 
HAND, ANY SIGHTS, 20 SHOTS 

Milo > I onlin in ow a6 69-00 d-0.6 171 

Jno. Goetz, C. M. A. 

Geo. K Hayden, C. M. A. 

Gordon B. Cates, C. M. A. 

Thos. 8. Hayden, Cc. M. A. 


NO. 2—RE-ENTRY, OFFHAND, 10 SHOTS, ANY SIGHTS 


M. D. Snyder...... 89 Gordon D. Cates.... 88 
Jas. R. Wagner.... 89 Geo. K. Hayden.... 87 
John T. oe we J. Critchfield ..... 87 

ee * eave 29 

NO. 1—RE-ENTRY, PRONE, 10 SHOTS, ANY SIGHTS 
Corbin J. Rushton ........... 11 possibles 
A 3 possibles, 2/ggs. 
COR Ty WARE. vcccvesevcser 3 possibles, 1/ggs. 
NO. 2—PISTOL CHAMPIONSHIP, 50 FEET, 10 sHOTS 
FOO c's ois o-o'wie' e elo o Sadness 95 
ee oe Be P enbengessenns: Mi S. 94 
Cae. Tee, WO occ ccc cccccccsicées 90 
ee ee, Ge cu ailsbcbeecicenes 90 
_ eS ek a rere rear 99 


NO. 1—RE-ENTRY, PISTOL, 50 FEET, 10 SHOTS 


Capt. Homer A. SSenent, ye SC peee 96 
Ora ae. ED “5. Pie ant d's'6 Spo 69's 06's" 3 94 
Capt. Geo. S’ McCullough, fe ere ere 94 


No. 5 Pistol Team Match won by C. M. A. Ap- 
proximately 150 riflemen competed. Team race had 
25 entries. 


NEW YORK STATE SHOOT SCHED- 
ULED FOR JUNE 3 TO 9 


HE Annual New York State Rifle Asso- 

ciation Matches will be held at Camp 
Smith, Peekskill, N. Y., June 3 to 9, inclusive. 
The program will be approximately the same 
as last year, starting with the Members’ 
Match at 3 p. m. on June 3, open to mem- 
bers of the New York State Rifle Associa- 
tion only, and continuing with the Company 
Team Match, beginning at 9 a. m. on June 
4, the Cruikshank Trophy Match at 1 p. m. 
on the 4th, the McAlpin Trophy Match at 8 
a. m. on the 5th, and the Wingate, Rogers 
and Old Guard Trophy Matches in the after- 
noon of the 5th. Wednesday, the 6th, will 
be devoted to National Guard competitions, 
as will also a program on the 7th and 8th. 
On the 9th the Thurston Match will be fired 
in the morning, open to National Guardsmen 
only, and in the afternoon the Roe Match 
at 1,000 yards, open to all comers. The 
Wingate and Rogers Matches are also open 
to all comers. 

A feature of the Peekskill meeting not 
generally found in programs nowadays is the 
skirmish run, which is a feature of the Gov- 
ernor’s Match. 


BULLETINS—N. R. A. TEAM MATCHES 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN NO. 35—MARCH 15, 1928 
INTERSOHOLASTIO TYRO TEAM MATCH 


Conditions.—30 record shots, prone, each man. 
1. Fresno High School, Fresno, Calif. 
let 2nd 8rd 





Name stage stage stage 
L. 96 96 
B. 96 97 
G. 98 97 
J. 98 o4 
R. 97 97 
L. 95 98 
J. 97 96 
E. 96 92 
oO. 91 84 
F. Fitzgerald Lepatbatek 90 83 96 


Nore.—Five high scores each stage to count 
for record. Total score, 1,464. Rifle, Winches- 
ter 52; ammunition, Kleanbore. 


Organization and address Score 
2. New Trier High School, Wilmette, Ill. .... 1,461 
83. Thomas Jefferson High Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1,458 
4. Central High ~_~* Wa shington, 4 1,444 
5. Grover Cleveland High School, St. Louis, “Mo. 1,421 
6. Porterville Union 8., Porterville, Calif. 1,420 
7. Poly. Prep. Country Day School, Brooklyn 1,388 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN NO. 36—MARCH 15, 1928 
FRESHMAN TEAM MATOH 


Conditions—30 shots, 3 positions, each man. 
1. U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis. 
1st 2nd 8rd 


Name stage stage stage 

i A aa 197 179 152 

+ Rete 194 192 165 

pO ee 194 189 159 

SO Eee 191 174 143 

Pe eS ae 189 175 157 

ie at BE a. 0'0 6650 4 hGo% 188 163 149 

ES ea 187 149 183 

R. ss DEE setecbeceue 179 §=6175 138 

errr ee 154 
Nore. —Five high scores each stage to count 
for record. Total score, 2,662. Ammunition, 
Western; rifle, Springfield .22; sights, metallic. 
Organization and address Score 
2. Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio..... 2,582 
3. University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 2,563 
4. University of Missouri, Columbia, Mites 5 «a 2,562 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN NO. 37—MARCH 15, 1928 


WOMEN’S INTERCOLLEGIATE TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP— 
12 ENTRIES 


A —60 shots prone, each competitor. 


. Geo. Washington University Girls’ Team, Wash- 
ington, D. OC. 
let 2nd 8rd 
Name stage stage stage 
Arline Spencer ......... 199 196 198 
Helen Soe NES et 197 200 200 
Roberta Me Ch wees 196 194 195 





; 
| 
a 














2. 2k ee 


olf IrollU hCOhUhCUhrhlt‘(—CtC' 





criss epee TON D  T 
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ee aE EE nnnnnI nnn nnn 


OR woo 


oO Sean 


he 


12. 


Helen Humphrey ....... 196 198 197 
Helen L. Prentiss ...... - 195 19 199 
Naomi Crumley ........ 194 199 194 
Marjorie Folsom ........ 194 196 198 
Verma Parsons ........ . 194 198 195 
India Bell Corea 193 189 eats 
SS err 192 194 200 
Eugenia Cavillier .. 198 





NoTE.—Five high scores each stage to count 


for record. Total score, 2,972. Rifle, Win- 
chester 52; ammunition, Remington Palma; 
sights, metallic. 
Organization and address Score 
. University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 2,953 
. Carnegie Inst. of Tech., Pittsburgh, Pa.. 2,915 
West Virginia Uni., Morgantown, Ww. Va. 2,896 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 2,886 
Oklahoma A. and M. peepee No. 2, Still- 
water, Gila, .cccccccccccscccsccece 2,875 
L University of Missouri No. "a Columbia. 2,860 
Powana College, Claremont, ee ,819 
. Oklahoma A. and M. Team No. 1, Still- 
PP Cee eee ,774 
. University of Louisville, * Louisville, a 2,753 
. Washington University, St. Louis, ‘Mo.. 2,644 


NOT REPORTED 
Univ. of Missouri Team No. 2, Columbia, Mo. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN NO. 38—MARCH 15, 1928 


TYRO TEAM MATCH AT 50 FEET—22 ENTRIES 


Conditions.—30 shots prone each man. 


1. 


Fresno High School, Fresno, Calif. 
lat 





2nd Srd 

Name stage stage stage 

G. Bellinger .....c..e0e¢ 99 99 98 
Ee, GUO cicccsee a 97 98 
De; -, . 6.4:0's:000 000% a) ae 98 99 
TL, JOMOER .ncccccccceve 97 98 100 
covcccccece pose EE 97 97 

B. Diamond an | 99 98 
J. Bartram . cece . = 97 97 
Si GD dn oct conve as OS 95 98 
F. Fitzgerald . re 93 90 
F. WO cc edvcsvvccess 91 92 95 


NOTE. —Five ‘high scores each stage to count 
for record. Total score, 1,471. Rifle, Winches- 
ter 52; ammunition, Remington Kleanbore ; 
sights, metallic. 


Organization and address Score 
. Beaver Co. Industrjal Athletic Assn., Bea- 

WOE TE, FO. 0:0.00 6b sere scene c0:08 1,460 
New Trier High ‘School, Wilmette, Ill.. 1,459 
Virginia Poly. Inst. Rifle Team, Blacks- 

BU, VO. . 0.0 0:66:00:0:6'0 0100 0410506060 1,453 

. University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 1,453 
New Britain R. Club, New Britain, Conn. 1,450 


. Dayton Rifle and Rev. Club, Dayton, Ohio 1,449 


. Frankford Arsenal R. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 1,446 
Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, ee 1,444 
N. & W. Railroad Y Rifle Club, rien 

mouth, GRO oc cccccccccsecscce - 1,442 

. Lawrence Park Rifle Club, Erie, C—O 1,433 

. Minneapolis Rifle Club, Minneapolis, Minn. 1,422 

* Des Moines P. O. Rifle Club, Des Moines, 

DU whinWiresd Cap eee eeees eee cseo BO 

. Toronto Rifle “Asen., Toronto, eT ee 1,412 

. Jefferson City & P. _— Jefferson 

3 | err arene ,398 

. Contra Costa, Knightson. Calif.” of italy eS 1,397 

. Silver City Gun Club, Meriden, Conn. ... 1,397 
Legion Rifle Club, Arkansas City, Kans.. 1,394 

. Lufbery Rifle Club, Wallingford, Conn. .. 1,387 

. Plymouth Rifle Club, Plymouth, Wis. .... 1,382 


NOT REPORTED 


. 138th Infantry Rifle Club, St. Louis, Mo. 
. Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee, Tenn. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN NO. 39—MARCH 15, 1928 


TYRO TEAM MATOH AT 75 FEET—14 ENTRIES 
Conditions.—30 shots 


rone, each man. 


1. Seaside Rifle Club, aside, Oreg. 

NorTe.—Five high scores each stage to count 
for record. Total score, 1,454. Rifle, Win- 
chester 52, Ballard; ammunition, U. S. N. 
R. A., Western; sights, metallic. 

Organization and address Score 

2. Spang Chalfant Rifle Club No. 1, Etna, Pa. 1,449 
8. Mt. Vernon Rifle and Revolver Club, Mt. 
We. Dis. Me 0 oO USOSHNS. Sdeu Ks 0 1,446 
4. Marin. Rifle Club, San Anselmo, Calif. . 1,444 
5. Hawthorne Club, Chicago, Ill. ......... 1,431 
6. Brattleboro Rifle Club, a ve. 1,426 
7. Spang Chalfant R. ©. Team No. 2, 
RR I et 1,414 
8. Union City Rifle Club, Union City, N. J. 1,413 
9. Golden Gate R. Club, San we Calif. 1,400 
10. Greybull Rifle Club, Greybull, Wyo. ..... 1,393 
11. Mahoning —, —_ pa Til “Ohio. 1,383 
12. Wellsworth A. 0. Southbridge, Mass. 1,380 
13. Sterling Rifle Gar " Sterling, MGS veces 1,362 
NOT REPORTED 
14. Anaconda Rifle and Pistol Club, Anaconda, Mont. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN NO. 40—MARCH 15, 1928 


N. RB. A. 


INTERCLUB CHAMPIONSHIP, METALLIO 
SIGHTS, 50 FEET—8 ENTRIES 


Conditions.—30 shots prone, 10 shots sitting, 10 


shots kneeling, 10 shots standing, each 


a. 


man. 
Quinnipiac Rifle and Revolver Club, New Haven, 
Conn. 


To pup gone 


8. 


. Ladysmith Rifle 


let 2nd 8rd 

Name stage stage stage 
Eric Johnson .......... 200 187 192 
1s, EN choice se n5e-608 194 160 160 
i ads ss deen ewe 192 180 147 
eee 187 185 175 
ere 186 188 183 
i, a -cGb tae cea de bee 184 heii wale 
i, EE occ udnae beam 184 175 187 
eS. eee 183 oe as 
| UO eee 179 184 177 


Norge.—Five high scores each stage to count 


for record. Total score, 2,797. Rifle, Win- 
chester 52; ammunition, Precision 75; sights, 
metallic. 
Organization and address Score 
. 38th Inf. Rifle Ass’n, Fort Douglas, Utah. 2,792 
Tulsa Rifle Club, Tulsa, Okla. ........ 2,763 
Cromwell Rifle Club, Cromwell, Conn. 2,746 
Joliet Rifle Club, Joliet, Tl. .......... 2,705 


Eau Claire, Nat. Rifle C., Eau Claire, Wis. 2,692 
Club, Ladysmith, Wis. 2,585 


NOT REPORTED 
Eaton Rifle Club, Olean, N. Y. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN NO. 41—MARCH 15, 1928 


> Or yp 09 td 


2 


CIVILIAN 


Conditions.—30 shots prone, 
shots kneeling, 


Z. 


INTERCLUB, METALLIC SIGHTS, AT 75 
FEET—7 ENTRIES 


10 shots sitting, 10 
10 shots standing, each man. 


Roberts Island Rifle Club, Stockton, Calif. 
Score, 2,894, Rifle, Tithington .22; ammu- 
nition, Palma; sights, metallic. 

Organization and address Score 
Hawthorne Rifie Club, Chicago, Ill. . 2,791 
Olympic Rifle Club, San Francisco, Calif. 2,781 

. Seaside Rifle Club, Seaside, Oreg. ° 2,762 

Livermore Rifle Club, Livermore, Colo. 2,704 

. Wemadjii Rifle Club, Superior, Wis. 2,668 


NOT REPORTED 
Anaconda Rifle and Pistol Club, Anaconda, Mont. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN NO. 42—MARCH 15, 1928 


CIVILIAN INTERCLUB, ANY SIGHTS, AT 50 FEET—15 


Conditions.—30 shots prone, 


ENTRIES 
10 shots sitting, 10 


shots kneeling, 10 shots standing, each man. 


i. 


15. 
OFFICIAL BULLETIN NO. 43—MARCH 15, 


CIVILIAN 


Wyoming Rifle Ass'n, Shoshoni, Wyo. 
let 2nd Srd 
Name stage stage stage 
ee EY oc aicG-eie e's 200 195 188 
eS SO Eee 198 191 181 
J. V. McGoreren ........ 196 196 198 
i, i «a 2aeesee 192 191 170 
Se SE. 8 Swedes 192 196 186 
Pe Cree 192 190 177 
i, Me So ec cewse 192 185 159 
= S ae 188 178 175 
. i: BE: 2 4300 rodeos 182 
a ere 181 177 


NoTe.—Five high scores each stage to count 


for record. Total score, 2,877. Rifle, Ballard, 
Winchester 52; ammunition, Peters; sights, 
Winchester 5A and 5B. 
Organization and address Score 
Ames Faculty Rifle C., Ames, Iowa. .. 2,870 
. Condor Rifle C., Condor, N. Y......... 2,865 
Tulsa Rifle Club., Tulsa, Okla........... 21856 
Ashland R. and P. Club, Ashland, Ohio. 2,847 
. Vancouver Rifle Club, Vancouver, Wash. 2,843 
. Bollingham Rifle Club, Bollingham, Wash. 2,832 
. Yakima Rifle Club, Yakima, b abomgat SRS 2,826 
Lawrence Park Rifle Club, Erie, 2,821 


Frankford Arsenal R. C., PKiledelphia, “Pa. 2,820 


. Ithaca Rifle Club, Ithaca, ie Fer 2,802 
. Seattle Rifle and Rev. G., Seattle Wash. 2,798 
. Worcester P. and R. C., Worcester, Mass. 2,793 
. Louisville Nat'l Rifle C., Louisville, Ky. 2,773 


NOT REPORTED 
New Britain Rifle Club, New Britain, Conn. 


1928 


INTERCLUB, ANY SIGHTS, AT 75 FEET—16 
ENTRIES 


Conditions.—30 shots prone, 10 shots sitting, 10 
shots kneeling, 10 shots standing, each man. 


1. 


Dayton Rifle and Revolver Club, Dayton, Ohio. 


ist 2nd Srd 

Name stage stage stage 
Se Pe eee 199 195 196 
Be Wy SOND icc ctveae 197 193 192 
= Se 193 195 186 
R. O. Eisenlohr ....... 193 191 179 
a aE + Eines sib. ee'e 193 192 189 
3 eee e 193 192 186 
>... ae 192 178 183 
, fe revere. 191 185 178 
Se, ME neces hk aaeake 185 182 178 
W. A. Ferguson ........ 185 197 181 


Notr.—Five high scores each stage to count 


for record. Total score, 2,896. Rifle, Win- 
chester, Stevens, Ballard; ammunition, Win- 
chester Palma, Peters; sights, Fecker and 
Lyman. 


© BAAR wr 


10. 


15. 
16. 


Organization and address Score 
. Brattleboro Rifle C., Brattlebore, Vt. 2,864 
- Quinnipiac Rifle and Rev. C., New 

Pe ES > cos taidiak woeewes eee 2,862 
- Olympic Rifle Club, San Francisco, Calif. 2,857 
. Hawthorne Rifle Club, Chicago, Ill..... 2,854 
. Deerfield Gun Club, Kings Mills, Ohio.. 2,838 
. Portland Rifle Club, Portland, Oreg... 2,838 
- Bell Telephone Rod and Gun Club, 

Ce EE  ‘nctcbhs owesenee~ieoaas 2,821 
Perth Amboy R. C., Perth Amboy, N. J. 2,817 
Bridgeport Rifle Club, Bridgeport, Conn. 2,810 

. Frankford Arsenal R. C., Philadelphia, 
We oo tn 6056s 00 bees beeeen vee bn 56 2,799 
. Y. M. C. A. Rifle Club, Orange, N. J... 2,799 
. Chicago Rifle Club, Chicago, Ill...... 2,770 
. Brooklyn Rifle Club, New York City... 2,716 
NOT REPORTED 
Anaconda Rifle and Pistol Club, Anaconda, Mont. 


Claremont Rifle and Sportsmen's Club, Clare- 
mont, N. H. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN NO. 44—MARCH 15, 1928 


PISTOL TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP 


Conditions.—30 shots slow-fire and 30 shots rapid- 
fire per man. 


1. 


to 


4. 


Brooklyn Rifle Club, New York City. 
Name 


Pep mop mmo 
_ 
rs 
hot 
Ss 
= 





BP oanceaene ds #600 200s e009 68ees i 
NoTe.—Five high total scores to count for 


record. Total score, 2,407. 
Organization and address Score 
Pasadena Police Rifle and Revolver Club, 
De, DE. 56.0066 eegceedameeses ,385 
. R. O. T. C. Team, Univ. of Missouri, 
GRMN, GES Shc cc Sec cescnsicccecs 2,243 


NOT REPORTED 
Anaconda Rifle and Pistol C., Anaconda, Mont. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN NO. 45—MARCH 15, 1928 


POLICE PISTOL TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP 


Conditions.—Police course. 


1. Pasadena Police Rifle and Revolver Club. 
Name Score 
Bi i te hie stl Sarasa aul ae oO Bd 495 
ty SEE Un. wees te Shan aeee an heces 513 
Sa eee re 490 
Se) & 2s ee ere 445 
ee SS ae ere 453 
NOTE. —Pistol, Smith & Wesson; ammunition, 
U. 8.; sights, Standard. 
Organization and address Score 
2. St. Louis Police Rept., St. Louis, Mo.... 2,276 
3. Redondo Police Dept., Redondo Beach, 
GS 044: 5054454 06 SUNS ES EROS bs 2,106 
OFFICIAL BULLETIN NO. 46—MARCH 15, 1928 


Conditions.—10 
fire, 


i. 


to 


oo 


. Co. D, 


.22 PISTOL TEAM MATCH 
20 shots timed- 


MILITARY COMPANY 
shots slow-fire, 


20 shots rapid-fire, per man. 
Company M, 38th Infantry, Fort Douglas, Utah. 
Name Score 
i. OP OS eee ee ee ee 32 
Sh a We Me cacédced codes ceanead 325 
Capt. F. U. Metemiie oi. cccccsacesce 320 
iO, Pe ce. suc ek hk 30a awe 312 
ns i EE 0 a ce ace whe Kae 303 
pO A ee eT eee 1,586 
Arm,*Colt 22; regulation sights. 
Organization and address Score 
. Headquarters Company, 29th Engineers, 
a eer 1,582 


4th Infantry, Fort Missoula, Mont. 1,470 
Co. A, 29th Engrs., Fort Humphreys, Va. 1,459 


NOT REPORTED 


Co. H, 160th Infantry, Pasadena, Calif. 
BULLETIN NO. 47—MARCH 30, 


MILITARY COMPANY TEAM MATCH 


1928 


Conditions.—Military course, metallic sights. 


lst Corps Area 


Total 
Name Score 
1. U. S. Marine Detachment, Boston, 
Winch. 52, Precision 200 .......... 3,179 
2. Troop C, 110th Cav. Boston, Mass., 





Spring. .22, Peters 
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2nd Corps Area 


Total 
Name Score 

. Tr. B, 101st Cav. N. Y. C., 
Gpring.. .33, Westerm .......-ccccce 2,803 


. Co. F, 174th Inf. Buffalo, N. Y., 
Winch., Precision 75. Did not finish. 


3. Hars. Tr. 101st Cav. N. Y. C., not reported. 


Srd Corps Area 


Total 
Name Score 
. Co. E, 121st Engrs. Wash, D. C. 
Spring. - & § Tier 3,321 
. U. S. Naval ‘Acdy., Annapolis, Md.; coco ane 
. Headquarters and Service Co., 
Wasktnatem, © ©. sciccccccceccone 3,229 
Co. E, 34th Inf., Ft. Eustis, Va., 
Spring. 22, Peters USNRA ........ 3,216 
. Co. C, 34th Inf., Ft. Eustis, Va., 
Spring. 22, Pet DE bo csd daa sossceees 3,175 
Co. G, 34th Inf., Ft. Eustis, Va., 
Spring. 22, Peters Betewatla Ata aeons 3,147 
. Hqutrs. Co., Ft. Humphreys, Va., 29th E., 
Spring. 22, MEE co ow-cccc occcceces 3,135 
Co. A, Ft. Eustis, Va., 
Spring. 22, Petere ......-sccccceee 3,064 
Co. G, 1st Inf., Cumberland, Md., 
Spring. 22, Winch. Precision ........ 2,514 


NOT REPORTED 


. Co. F, 34th Inf., Fort Eustis, Va. 
11. 


12. 


Battery A, 260th C. A, D. C. N. G., Wash- 
“7, D. C. 
Co. ©, 121st Engrs., Washington, D. C. 
4th Corps Area 


Total 
Name Score 
. Co. I, 8th Inf., Ft. Moultrie, 8S. C., 
Gries, BR, Deters 2 cece cccosscscecs 3,175 
. Co. F, 8th Inf., Ft. Moultrie, S. C., 
ae eee 3,113 
. Co. E, 22nd Inf., Ft. McPherson, Ga. 
Spring. 22, Ape 5s Spe eee 3,110 
Co. E, 8th Inf., Ft. Moultrie, S. C., 
Spring. 22, Peters ehh ene noah oor 3,096 
Co. G, 8th Inf., Ft. Rp omecanene 8. C., 
Spring. 22, Pete: daw bb Obes wo 00 oye 3,062 
Co. L, 8th Inf., Ft. gn 8. C., 
Spring. 22, aS 3,036 
. Co. I, 22nd Inf., Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga., 
Spring. ih ED 36 r00.0e 26 06.00 0 06 3,030 
. Co. F, 22nd Inf., = McPherson, Ga., 
Spring. 22, _ Gea 3,029 
. Co. G, 22nd Inf., Ft. McPherson, Ga., 
Spring. OR Ee ee 2,977 
Troop E, 6th ‘Cav., Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga. 
Spring. 22, Peters an Aa as aise 6a: 2,975 
. Troop F, 6th Cav. .. Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga., 
Spring. ea SE, ooo <60 0 5-0-9:0 2,974 
. Co. K, 8th Inf., Ft. Moultrie, S. C., 
Spring. BD, 500G MONEE Fs oni in 0 00.00. ee 2,969 
. Tr. A, 6th Cav., Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga., 
eae 2,925 
. Co. H, 22nd Inf., Ft. McPherson, Ga., 
Ns NS Sok, i os ot pneedianic 2,924 
. Hdatrs. p, Ft. Oglethorpe, bases 
pring. 22, Peters N. R. A. ........ 2,573 
5th Corps Area 
Total 
Name Score 
" Veleety of Cincinnati, Ohio., 
Oe ae . QE ae 3,272 
llth Inf., Ft. B. Harrison, Ind., 
a EE . adh ee sek be 6b doe 6's 3,212 
Co. G, 10th Inf., Ft. | greys Ky., 
Spring. 22, N. lg eee 3,182 
Co. F, 10th Inf., Ft. EY Ky., 
Spring. 22, Western sie mah eae teak aed 3,128 
Co. E, 10th Inf., Ft. Thomas, Ky., 
Spring. 22, Rem. Kleanbore ......... 3,104 
. Co. A., 10th Inf., Ft. Thomas, Ky. .... 3,060 
‘ Service Co. Inf., Ft. Thomas, Ky 
Spring. 22, "Western Pere iad sos bk eee 3,039 
Co. B, 10th Inf., Ft. Thomas, Ky., 
Geaing. SB. WeeeR ici ccc ve ccsice 2,961 
. Co. C, 10th inf., Ft. Thomas, Ky., 
Spring. 22, MaMa: Sattackic =s9 + s<00:% 2,941 
6th Corps Area 
Total 
Name Score 
- Co. E, 132nd Inf., Chicago, Ml. ........ 3,233 
. Service Co., 132nd Inf., Chicago, Ill. Not 
rep 
7th Corpse Area 
Total 
Name Score 
. Co. A, 3rd Inf., Ft. Snelling, Minn., 
Spring. oS ay a Sl ee 3,256 
. Co. B, 17th Inf., Ft. Crook, Nebr., 
Spring. 22, no record .............. 3,232 
Co. ©, 17th Inf., Ft. Crook, Nebr., 
Spring. 22, Og eae liege ase aa 3,176 
me ae Co., 2nd Bat., Adubon, Iows., 
wetite Pwited Webs hese we 6% 3,132 
Co. *. veitth Inf., Ft. Des Moines, Iowa, 
no "record Kadteedaeadeeacatenedak® 3,075 


. Co. F, 138th Inf., St. Louis, Mo. Not reported. 


8th Corps Area 
Total 
Score 


> ae “reoop, 10th Cav., Ft. Huachuca, 
dgirn Spri 


ng. 22, Western .........- 3,146 


. Troop F, 10th Cav., Ft. Huachuca, Ariz., 


Spring. 22, WOGSGEM * 6. occ. ceGeese 2,522 


9th Oorps Area 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 








Total 

Name Score 
1. Co. I, 38th Inf., Ft. Douglas, Utah., 

2 SD 6:0 0 e's 0 one oce «a 3,299 
2. Co. K, 38th Inf., Ft. Douglas, Utah., 

NL, SL EE. dio ne vin cumpes nme é 3,273 
3. Co. F, 4th Inf., Ft. Geo. Wright, Wash., 

SS Rae ere 3,265 
4. Co. C, 4th Inf., Ft. Missoula, Mont., 

Db ara wp erate 0.4304 3,240 
5. Co F, 4th Inf., Ft. Geo. Wright, Wash., 

OS —E aaa: 3,212 
6. Co. F, 7th Inf., Chilkoot pore Alaska, 

Winch., Peters SS wy Baeererrcer 3,192 
7. Co. A, 4th Inf., Ft. rey Mont., 

Spring. 22, Peters nb C4ENC ae ERS Se 3,163 


NOT REPORTED 
8. Co. C, 184th Inf., Fresno, Calif. 
9. Co. F, 7th Inf., Chilkoot Barracks, Ala. 
10. Co. H, 160th inf., Pasadena, Calif. - 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN NO. 48—MARCH 31, 1928 


REGIMENTAL TEAM MATCH 


Conditions.—Military course; metallic sights. 


2nd Corps Area 


Total 
Name Score 
1. 101st Cavalry, New York City., 
SN My WORN Cvuicnids.0.s-00 seas 2,966 
8rd Corps Area 
Total 
Name Score 
1. 121st Engrs., Washington, D. C., 
Se aaa 3,305 
2. U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., 
ee er Se eee 3,297 
3. 29th Engineers, Ft., Humphreys, Va., 
Spring. 22, __ eS een 3,220 
4. 34th Infantry, Ft. Eustis, Va., 
SN ED dare Sévcwssccss 3,219 
4th Corps Area 
Totai 
Name Score 
1. 124th Infantry, Jacksonville, Fia., 
ee arr e ee 3,265 
2. 6th Cavalry, Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga., 
i Se 3,125 
3. 6th Cavalry, Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga., 
MES I ot npc bd wea 0 60.0.0 2,965 
5th Corps Area 
Total 
Name Score 
1. 10th Infantry, Ft. Thomas, Ky., 
ees. DR; WEGNER onc sasciccecs 3,287 
6th Corps Area 
Total 
Name Score 
1. 132nd Infantry, Chicago, IIl., 
ee en eee ee . 3,264 
7th Corps Area 
Total 
Name Score 
1. 138th Infantry, St. Louis, Mo., 
Win.-Spring. Precision, U. S. N. A. 3,328 
2. 3rd Infantry, Ft. Snelling, Minn., 
Spates. Sa, UG. BH. Bi. 2... cece 3,305 
8th Corps Area 
Total 
Name Score 
1. 10th Cavalry, Ft. Huachuca, Ariz., 
Spring. 33, mo record .......-cccece 3,250 
9th Corps Area 
Total 
Name Score 
1. 7th Pave mong Vancouver Barracks, Wash., 
pring. PE cb 6iebaveeesns 344 
2; sou Infantry, Ft. Douglas, Utah, 
. * = rae 3,313 
3. 4th Infantry, Ft. Geo. Wright, Wash., 
are 3,291 


RESULTS—1928 INTERCOLLEGIATES 


LLEGE rifle teams associated with the 
N. R. A. witnessed, on March 24, the 
closing of a real successful season of gallery 


intercollegiate competition. 


Prior to firing of the culminating event on 
the college calendar, the shoulder-to-shoulder 
gallery championship in the form of sectional 
matches, which matches where simultaneously 


shot at Boston, Pittsburgh, Columbia, 


Mo., 


and in Washington, college rifle teams had en- 
gaged in regular weekly telegraphic league 
matches arranged and conducted by the 
N. R. A. While the Intercollegiate League 
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Matches were not an experiment this year, 
colleges having enjoyed and benefited from 
this form of record preliminary practice in 
previous years, this year did mark the in- 
novation of sectional shoulder matches to 
determine the N. R. A. National Intercol- 
legiate Championship. A radical change, yet 
generally looked upon with favor, the matches 
fired under the new plan convincingly proved 
two things: first, that college clubs were turn- 
ing more and more to the value of shoulder- 
to-shoulder matches; second, that the winning 
team participating in shoulder competition is 
truly the championship outfit. Many teams 
are already “sold” on the idea of this sort 
of matches and are laying plans for a full 
schedule of them next year. 

Starting in mid February the League 
schedules furnished all teams with weekly 
matches for a period of approximately two 
months. Colleges were grouped in leagues 
according to geographic location, so that in 
most cases the teams matched in telegraphic 
competition likewise later had the opportunity ; 
to match their skill in shoulder-to-shoulder fir- | 
ing at the sectional championships. Intercol- 
legiate leagues were composed of the colleges ~ 
indicated below, the standing as given being ; 
the final standing of all teams in the tele- 
graphic league matches: 


emma. e 


NEW ENGLAND LEAGUE 


Won Lost 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology .... 7 0 = 
pS eae ee 6 1 ; 
SE a eee eee 5 2 
BO ED 6 occ cc ccccctevecveree 4 3 
PETE ERE LER E ee 3 4 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute .......... 2 5 
i Se soets chess veceetesiides 1 6 
WU QUE 8 a. e wicccveccscctvoenee 0 : 

EASTERN STATES LEAGUE 

Won Lost 
City College of New York ........-.s00% 5 0 
Syracuse University ........ccccccsccese 5 1 
ee a 4 2 
TN ER rrr 3 3 
Comumbtes University «unc cc ccccwsccccs 2 4 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn ........ | 5 
University of North Carolina ............ 0 5 


PENNSYLVANIA-WEST VIRGINIA LEAGUE 





Won Lost 
Pennsylvania State College ............. 7 0 
University of West Virginia ............ 6 1 
University of Pittsburgh ............... 4 3 
University of Pennsylvania ............. 4 3 
ge RL a Ale i i a 3 4 
Carnegie Institute of Technology ........ Ss 
I as. can gar inediehive|p 0,0-« 1 6 
Lebanon Valley College ................ 0 7 
MARYLAND, DISTRIOT OF OOLUMBIA, AND VIRGINIA 
LEAGUE 
Won Lost 
George | ay ee University .......... 7 0 
United States Naval Academy ........... 5 2 
University of Maryland ................ 5 2 
Virginia Polytechnic CD 52.6 deocm'e 4 3 
Virginia Military Institute ............. 2 5 
Georgetown University ................ 3 4 
Western Maryland College .............. 3 4 
Johns Hopkins University .............. 1 6 
BIG-TEN LEAGUE 
Won Lost 
I I 0 a 6 65 4. 6.6.0.6 0.0:9:6:0:8 nerd 6 Oo 
sn oa odie be wais bee 5 1 
University of Minnesota ............... 4 8 
University of Indiana ................. 3 3 
Northwestern University ............... 2 4 
University of Wisconsin ............... - se 
University of Illinois® ..............00. 0 6 
* All forfeited. 
MISSOURI VALLEY RIFLE LEAGUE 
Won Lost 
Unive NE i soca ned dreeiaiesin be 40 8 0 
nsas te Agricultural College ....... se 
University of Kansas ...... 5 dhe katie ee 
——— Agricultural 
Patina bass <a 4 > 1 2 
University of Nebraska .... 0 3 
Washington University 0 t.) 
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SOUTH AND WEST LEAGUE 


Won Lost 
University of oo apg St ee eer eee 2 0 
Louisville University .............+0.-- 1 1 
Modesto (Calif) 2 , OO ae - 6S 


At the end of this article is given the 
scores made in the sectional matches, together 
with a standing of the National Champion- 
ship. A comparison of the two standings 
furnishes a striking example of the idea 
touched upon above, as regards the almost 
universal desire for more shoulder-to-shoulder 
competition. Although the conditions of the 
League Matches called for teams of as many 
as ten firers, five high scores to count, where- 
as the National Championship was restricted 
to teams of only five, it is interesting to 
note, because it is so obviously true, that 
the totals of all teams in the finals were 
considerably below the scores previously 
turned in by the same teams in telegraphic 
matches. And while such a condition is more 
or less to be expected due to the ever notice- 
able strain of the latter kind of competition, 
it is confidently expected that with the fancy 
turning more and more to firing of college 
matches over the same range at the same 
time and place, the quite apparent slump in 
scores will be considerably relieved. 

George Washington University, the team 
which not only won its League championship 
and, of course, the Sectional Shoulder-to- 
Shoulder Match fired at Washington, turned 
in the high national score of 1,332 and was 
awarded the N. R. A. National Intercollegiate 
Championship for 1928. The George Wash- 
ington Team was doubly fortunate in having 
the services of Walter Stokes, well-known 
International shot, as coach of the squad, 
while the veteran material available for the 
team made it possible for Stokes to com- 
pletely build his squad around the four capa- 
ble marksmen of almost as many seasons. 
Only one new face was seen in the George 
Washington line-up. University of Maryland 
and Cincinnati University, the latter team 
under the capable leadership of Lieut. Hubert 
S. Miller, who practically single-handedly put 
over the idea of bringing the Cincinnati team 
to Washington, finished second and third at 
the match staged in the Capital City. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


UR good friend W. F. Roper, of 

Smith & Wesson, has advised us 
that he was able recently to pick up 
some copies of Gould’s “Modern Amer- 
ican Pistols and Revolvers” and Gen- 
eral Norton’s “American Breech-Load- 
ing Small Arms.” The Gould book cost 
Mr. Roper $3 per copy and the Norton 
book $4; and he will sell them at these 
same prices, postage extra. Mr. Roper 
is not in the book business, and is 
doing this simply to help along the 
shooting game. We hope interested 


shooters whose libraries do not contain 
the above books will take advantage 
of this opportunity. Mr. Roper states 
that all of the books are in first-class 
condition. 
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Shooting under protest but within the 
limits of restrictions governing equipment 
specified for Intercollegiate Matches, West 
Virginia University, coached by Capt. R. R. 
Tourtillott, veteran of many Infantry Na- 
tional Match Teams, outshot all entrants at 
the Pittsburgh match to win its regional 
championship. Their score was 1,316. In ad- 
dition to winning the regional championship, 
West Virginia has the distinction of being 
the only team other than the winners which 
was able to break the unlucky 1,300 mark. 
The mountaineers, therefore, easily copped 
second place national honors. Lieut. H. T. 
Miller’s Penn State College Team, rumored 
as the favorite in the Pittsburgh shoot, and 
the team which represented University of 
Pennsylvania, were the second and third high 
teams in the Smoky City shoot. They scored 
1,284 and 1,276, respectively. 

Out in the little city of Columbia, over the 
range of Missouri University there was fired 
a match in which a team from Kansas State 
Agricultural College, neither a dark horse 
nor favorite, outshot a couple of favorities 
to win the Missouri Valley championship. 
The University of Missouri, had previously 
copped their League championship, as also 
had Iowa State, another entrant at Colum- 
bia, tucked away the Big Ten shooting honors. 
Turning in a total. of 1,291, the Kansas ag- 
gregation topped the list with Iowa and 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege in second and third places, respectively, 
scores being 1,261 and 1,233. 

At Boston only four teams showed up, but 
each outfit came with all good intentions of 
taking home the bacon. Columbia University, 
aided by the splendid shooting of Cahalan, 
who, with an individual score of 281, in- 
cidentally was the high individual scorer on 
any team, nosed out M. I. T. with only four 
points to spare. The New Yorkers registered 
1,283 points against M. I. T.’s 1,279. City 
College of New York, scoring 1,273, copped 
the “show” place, while Norwich, the fourth 
entrant, with a total of 1,231, was the “also 
ran” team. 

The N. R. A. acknowledges with grateful 
appreciation the splendid co-operation of the 
men whose efforts and willingness to help 
was largely responsible for the success of the 
1928 Intercollegiates. Without their interest 
and real assistance, the college matches could 
not have been such a marked success. 

Official total scores of all colleges which 
fired in the championship, arranged in the 
order of national standing, follow: 


. George Washington poem ne ae 1,332 


. University of Virginia vibes oacenus> v4 1,316 
. ma State Agricultural and Mechanical ons 
. Penn State College ......-scee-sseecees 1,284 
- MED WOUUEE «ccc cccocccccccese 1,283 
. University of Maryland ..............-. 1,282 
a osseenetie Institute of Technology ... 1,279 
. University of Pennsylvania ............ 1,276 
. City ES eee 1,273 
. Carnegic Institute of Technology ........ 1,270 


Sy SIE 6 Sad 5 6s cee cecse si eue « 


1 
2. 
3 
4 
5 
6. 
7 
8 
9. 
10 
11 
12. University of Cincinnati 
13. University si Se niga 
14. Drexel 
15 
16. 
17 
18 
19 
20. 





SSRUSS OCHS ECCOS Ce cereweceees ,233 

te: Ms. eseccececacecsiece 1,231 
; Umiversy GF Bitsseerl ....cccccccccces 1,230 
PL alibi wis wcsU.biaDha.d'eval oh 1,229 

Virginia Military Institute ............. 1,214 
Washin Uni MP evi ch bese cet ees 1,143 








HEARST COMES TO RESCUE IN- 
TERNATIONAL TEAM 


WiLLiAM RANDOLPH HEARST, 

publisher and long an advocate of 
an adequate national defense policy, 
believes in practicing what he preaches. 
Mr. Hearst has agreed to practically 
underwrite the expenses of the civilian 
members of the 1928 American Interna- 
tional Free Rifle Team. The usual War 
Department assistance is not available 
this year, and as a result Mr. Hearst’s 
offer will mean that the full quota of 
civilian riflemen will be given an op- 
portunity to compete for places on this 
International Team and to go to Europe 
if they make the grade. For a while it 
looked as though the number of civil- 
ians who might be ordered to Quantico 
would have to be restricted to the avail- 
able funds of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation. 

Incidentally, this move on the part 
of Mr. Hearst will undoubtedly mean 
that the 1928 Lnternational Team will 
obtain more publicity for the rifle- 
shooting game in this country than has 
ever before been the case. 

The National Rifle Association and 
the riflemen of America sincerely ap- 
preciate this splendid action on the part 
of one of the country’s best-known 
publishers. 


FOR A SUCCESSFUL SEASON 


T IS desired to again call the attention of 

club secretaries to the book “Small-Bore Rifle 
Shooting,” written by Captain E. C. Crossman. 
The N. R. A. is not in the book-selling busi- 
ness, but it is interested in successful rifle 
clubs. This is the only book available in the 
United States which will not only make a 
better shot of the individual, but will also 
give club officers the information they need 
in order to develop successful teams. 

A similar book now being written by Cap- 
tain Crossman will cover the service rifle 
end of the shooting game. It is hoped that 
this book will be available before the active 
fall season rolls around. In the meantime, 
“Small-Bore Rifle Shooting” contains facts 
and figures, suggestions and ideas which can 
be applied profitably to every club, service 
rifle as well as small-bore. If you haven't 
read it you should before the outdoor season 
is any further advanced. 


COLONEL MYERS APPOINTED EXECU. 
TIVE OFFICER OF 1928 NATIONAL 
MATCHES 

OL. H. B. MYERS, U. S. Cavalry, who 

has served as Assistant Executive Officer 
of the last two National Matches at Camp 
Perry, has been appointed Executive Officer 
for these matches this year. This will come 
as very good news to all those who have at- 
tended the National Matches in the past and 
therefore know from experience what a genial, 
cool-headed and efficient officer Colonel 
Myers is. 
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(A Unit of the National Rifle Association devoted to teaching every boy and girl in America 
the safe and accurate handling of the rifle.) 
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Western High of Washington, D. C., Central High of 
Newark, N. J., and Y. M. C. A. of Great Falls, Mont., 


Winners in Second Series of Biweekly Matches 


ONTINUING their excellent team scores 

throughout the six matches in the second 
series of matches, the Western High School 
Boys again led the field of the A Division 
teams with a total of 1,620 credits. The 
Fresno High School Boys, of Fresno, Calif., 
second place winners in the first division, 
again repeated, carrying off second honors in 
this second series. The Fresno Club was 
always close on the heels of Western and 
displaying a burst of speed near the wind- 
up all but overtook the leader. In the three 
final matches Fresno High topped Western, 
placing first in each event, their total for the 
series being 1,590 points. One of the newer 
teams in the field—the Kemper Military 
School’s first team of Boonville, Mo.—placed 
third with an aggregate of 1,410 points. 

Of the B Division teams the Central High 
School, of Newark, N. J., carried off the 
winning honors with 760 points. The Ridge- 
wood High School, of Ridgewood, N. J., came 
second with 720, and the Hyde Park Depart- 
ment Y. M. C. A., of Chicago, Ill., third 
with 490. All three of these teams have re- 
placed the winners in the first series. 

Of the C Division teams the Great Falls 
Y. M. C. A., of Great Falls, Mont., easily 
‘ed the field with 380 points. The Luther 
High School, of Luther, Okla., came second 
with 310, and the Bonita Union High School, 
of La Verne Heights, Calif., third with 260. 
These teams have also replaced the C Divi- 
sion winners in the first series. 

Many of the teams entered are closely 
grouped around the winners, and from all in- 
dications we shall be shipping prizes to these 
clubs in the new series now under way. Just 
a little more effort on the part of these clubs 
and they will soon be listed among the 
trophy winners in these series of matches. 


FINAL BULLETIN 


DIVISION A 
if 
Team 2 z 3 353 
e £ & =e 


1. Fresno Hi., 1st Team, 

Fresno, Calif. Seecceeece 494 300 1,590 3,240 
2. Western Hi. Boys, 

Washington, D. ©. ..... 491 270 1,620 3,510 


(Continued on Page 34) 


EVERY CLUB MEMBER AN IN- 
DIVIDUAL MEMBER 


HERE are thousands of our club members 

affiliated in the schools and various Junior 
organizations who will no longer be rated 
in good standing with the association after 
June. Many of these members will be 
graduating from school, thus severing their 
connection with the Corps. The greater per 
cent of these members will be eligible in so 
far as the age limit for Junior competition is 
concerned, but will not have the privilege of 
continuing with their qualifications as they 
will no longer be a member of an affiliated 
club. 


The answer to this is, affiliate as an in- 
dividual member, so that you will be eligible 
to continue as an active follower of the sport. 
Individual membership costs but 25 cents, 
and if you haven’t an application handy write 
for one or submit the fee with your letter. 
This will bring you a membership card, 
button and rule book, giving you all the 
privileges of Junior membership. The Junior 
Rifle Corps News is also mailed monthly to 
all Junior members, keeping them up to date 
on all matters pertaining to the program. 
With your continued interest in the sport 
and new surroundings your friends will want 
to share in the advantages of Junior member- 
ship with you, and if there are enough of 
them organize an independent club. 


NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL MATCH 


HE big National Individual Champion- 

ship Match is proving the greatest indi- 
vidual event conducted to date. From the 
many entries received at this writing there 
will be more than 100 competitors on the 
firing line eagerly awaiting their match targets. 

The true sporting spirit of the contestants 
is well shown in that many members new 
to the game, who have not yet become Ex- 
perts or appeared before in national competi- 
tion, are out this time determined at least 
to create enthusiasm and renewed interest in 
these events. You can depend upon these 


tyros submitting splendid scores and ranking 
well up the list for the championship. 
Although the match is scheduled for the 
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first two weeks of the month there may 
still be time for you who have not made 
entry, as entries will be accepted until May 
10. This is the last of the competitive events 
to be held this season, and you will be 
missing out on some mighty fine competition 
unless you submit your entry at once. 

Conditions as previously announced are 
somewhat conflicting, so for that reason we 
are again publishing the rules under which 
this match will be fired. 


RULES FOR THE MATCH 


Open to.—Any individual or club member of 
the N. R. A. J. R. C. who has not reached 
his nineteenth birthday. 

Targets —Official N. R. A. J. R. C. 2 to 10 
count, 5-bull’s-eye will be furnished for 
the match. No other targets will be ac- 
cepted. The information requested on each 
target must be fully given. 

Conditions——Forty shots prone, fired in four 
strings of 10 shots each—2 shots in each 
bull’s-eye. 

Sighting shots—No sighters allowed on 
record targets. Sighting shots may be 
taken on practice targets before firing 
match. 

Rifles—Any .22-caliber. 

Ammunition —Any rim-fire .22-caliber. 

Sights —Metallic. 

Distance—Targets must be 50 feet from 
firing line, outdoors or indoors. 

Range.—Any safe 50-foot range. 

Entrance fee.—25 cents. 

When fired—May 1 through May 15. 

Entries close-—May 10. 

Witness—If a club member, targets must 
be witnessed by the instructor or someone 
appointed by him. If an individual mem- 
ber, by a responsible adult. 

Targets in Washington—On or before May 23. 

Prizes—Gold, silver, and bronze medals to 
the three high. 


AGAIN CAMP PERRY 


ITH the passing of the bill providing 

for the National Matches at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, we as the Junior Rifle Corps 
will again conduct a school of instruction and 
a week of shoulder-to-shoulder competition 
for all Juniors. It would be an excellent 
thing if we could get every member of the 
Corps to march into Camp Perry for these 
matches. Camp Perry, iocated between 
Cleveland and Toledo, is where the Inter- 
national Rifle Matches are held, both large 
and small bore, and also the National Rifle 
Match. 

The Junior events have in the past been 
conducted during the last week of August and 
the first week of September, and in all 
probability will again be conducted during 
this period this year. 

Every member should arrange if at all 
possible to go to Camp Perry. It is a 
wonderful place—a tented city. There will 
be in the neighborhood of 2,000 rifle shots 
from all over the United States and many 
from foreign countries at camp, and by 
conducting the Junior events the members 
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can mingle with the greatest shots in the 
world. You couldn’t select a better place to 
spend a vacation and at the same time see 
these great rifle shots perform. We want to 
get several hundred boys to camp. Make 
your preparations now. If your dad is going 
to Perry, make arrangements to go with him 
for at least a week. A complete schedule of 
Junior events will soon be prepared, all of 
which you will be told about in later issues. 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 


XPERT RIFLEMAN LOUIS CHRIST- 

MAN, of Denver, Colo., has written us 
suggesting a plan of individual competitive 
matches to be conducted along similar lines 
as the biweekly team matches with which 
we are all familiar. Louis is an individual 
member of the Corps, and therefore is unable 
to take advantage of our splendid team 
program. We believe there are many more 
members throughout the country who would 
be glad to participate in these matches, and 
will appreciate your suggestions of approval 
or criticism. 


The Roxbury Rifle and Pistol Club, of 
Kenvil, N. J., are considering the organizing 
and sponsoring of an N. R. A. Junior Rifle 
Club at Succasunna, N. J. 


“Rifle-shooting is proving to be one of 
the most interesting activities for boys at 
our institution,” says Instructor A. C. Klock, 
principal of the Susan S. Sheridan Junior 


High School, of New Haven, Conn. The 
activity has been conducted for the past 
three years, but only recently have we 


chartered its riflemen as a club in the 
N. R. A. J. R. C. This club is composed of 
24 enthusiastic members. 

Throughout these years of experience In- 
structor Klock has found that rifle-shooting as 
a character-building sport teaches the boy 
first, the safe and accurate handling of the 
rifle; second, the appreciation of the rifle; 
third, he learns that small things may be of 
extremely big consequence; fourth, difficult 
tasks become easy and delightful after he has 
learned to master them; fifth, all through the 
phases of this activity he senses the value of 
being the true sportsman. He can not but 
become truthful and considerate of the 
other fellow. 


Through the co-operation of Mrs. F. C. 
Strohbehn, in charge of the Davenport Girls’ 
Rifle Club, of Davenport, Iowa, we have 
learned of an interesting match contested 
with the Luther High School, of Luther, 
Okla. The latter is also affiliated with the 
N. R. A. Junior Rifle Corps and is instructed 
by Mr. L. S. Savage. The Davenport team 
of 10 high-school girls came through in the 
lead with a score of 404 against 394 made by 
Luther High. The match was fired by each 
team on their home range. 

“Rifle-shooting is a fine sport for girls,” 
declares Mrs. Strohbehn, who is also the 
holder of several medals from competitive 
matches with men, “It is not too strenuous. 
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Girls should know how to handle a rifle as 
well as boys as a matter of protection. The 
accidents with firearms happen to persons 
ignorant of how to handle them.” We are 
proud to have this lively group organized with 
us and wish them every joy and success in 
the future. 


Rifleman J. G. Taylor, of the Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa., is the first member of his 
rifle club to make a possible 100 score. This 
excellent score was shot on the five-bull’s-eye 
target, placing two shots in each bull’s-eye in 
the prone position. At the request of In- 
structor Veo F. Small the target was re- 
turned to be framed and placed on exhibit 
at the institution. 


A hearty welcome is extended to the mem- 
bers of the Sheridan Junior High School of 
New Haven, Conn., and their enthusiastic 
leader, Mr. A. C. Klock, principal. This club 
is composed of 24 members who are ready 
for action on the up-to-date range in the 
basement of the school. For three years Mr. 
Klock was an active instructor in the W. J. 
R. C. before our affiliation with the National 
Rifle Association. 


This fine report comes from Capt. John A. 
Shaw, of the Norristown “Rifle Club, of 
Norristown, Pa.: “We are having wonderful 
success with the Junior Rifle Club here and 
enthusiastic support from parents, teachers, 
and members of the parent club, the Norris- 
town Rifle Club. We now have 28 paid-up 
members with almost 100 per cent attendance 
every Saturday afternoon, and recently re- 
ceived 10 additional applicants. 

The Norristown Junior Rifle Club was or- 
ganized during the Christmas holidays, and 
members were enrolled by submitting their 
individual applications and individual fees. 
Under their leadership we expect the mem- 
bers of Norristown to show marked ability 
to “hit where they aim.” 


“What will be my 1928 resolution?” 
Answer: “Expert and the Distinguished Rifle- 
man awards and diplomas shall be mine be- 
fore the sun sets on 1928.” This enthusi- 
astic resolution was made by Pro-Marksman 
Gerald L. Thaxton, of Mobile, Ala., and is 
just one fine example of the spirit and deter- 
mination shown by those who have had a 
taste of the individual medal qualification 
course. 


Rapid progress in the individual medal 
qualification course is being made by mem- 
bers of the Ridgewood Junior Rifle Club, 
with Mr. C. E. Benedict as the adult leader. 
During the past few months of the year 1928 
five of these members have been awarded 
Expert Rifleman medals, while all but seven 
out of the group of 34 have qualified for 
several of the Possible 500 bars. 

In addition to this excellent individual rec- 
ord the Ridgewood Rifle Club holds two cup 
trophies won for competition in the B Divi- 
sion of the N. R. A. J. R. C. biweekly 
matches. Entry has also been made in the 
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third series and we look forward to even 
better progress. 


An enthusiastic group of riflemen have 
been organized in Chicago, Ill., known as the 
John Marshall Junior Rifle Club, with Mr. 
Albert H. Jacobson as the leader. To 
thoroughly prepare himself for the instruction 
of this activity Mr. Jacobson has completed 
the Correspondence Instructors’ Training 
Course, especially prepared for our adult 
leaders, and in addition has submitted quali- 
fications for his instructor’s medal. 


A Club Book Corner has been established 
at the Roosevelt Junior High School, of Santa 
Clara, Calif., which is set aside for literature 
representing the various clubs of the school. 
Several volumes composed by experienced 
writers on rifle- and pistol-shooting have been 
contributed by Miss Elton Samuels, Secre- 
tary of the Roosevelt Rifle Club. 


Instructor Evert Hines has succeeded in 
organizing a Junior Rifle Club at Colton, 
Calif. This club consists of eleven boys. 
Space has been provided for an excellent in- 
door and outdoor range. 


In expression of his loyalty to the N. R. A. 
J. R. C. one of our prospective Expert Rifle- 
men, James Ross, of Washington, D. C., has 
contributed the following poem for publica- 
tion to his fellow members: 


Come one, come all 
And join our club, 
There’s fun for every day, 
We'll learn to shoot 
At mark or game, 
In this, our N. R. A. 


A team of six crack shots representing the 
Willard Hall School, of Wilmington, Del., 
recently made their way to Philadelphia, Pa., 
for competition with the Boys’ Division of 
the Germantown Y. M. C. A. The team, 
including two girls, with Instructor F. M. 
Heal, principal, returned the victors with a 
grand total of 453 against their opponent’s 
253 out of a possible 600. Instructor Heal 
has also expressed his desire to participate in 
such competitions with other rifle teams in 
the Philadelphia district. 


A rifle club consisting of 28 members has 
been organized at the Crittenden Military 
Academy, of Long Beach, Calif. Maj. Robert 
Ingersoll is the instructor of this group of 
riflemen, ranging from seven to seventeen 
years of age. 


BIWEEKLY MATCHES—THIRD SERIES 
HE third series of biweekly matches 
opened with a match scheduled for the 

last week in March with a clean slate for 

every live club in the Junior Rifle Corps. 

By starting these matches over again every 

club is placed on an even basis and each is 

given just as much of an opportunity to 
enter one or more teams in each match. 
Many of the teams that were entered in 
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the second series have again made entry for 
the third series. However, there are still a 
number of Junior clubs in good standing 
that should be heard from. The entries have 
reached the century mark, representing 81 
rifle clubs in the many boy and girl organiza- 
tions. These matches are truly national, as 
these clubs are organized in 28 States. 

We can not emphasize too strongly to 
the instructors that this biweekly team com- 
petition is one of the greatest stimulants for 
the members of their clubs, as it promotes 
clean sportsmanship and friendly relations 
between members and clubs throughout the 
country. 


APPOINT YOUR CLUB REPORTER 


ADVERTISING and publicity will go a 

long way toward making most any pro- 
gram successful. The same applies to rifle- 
shooting. The rifle clubs organized and 
chartered in your community will become 
ever so more successful if you will but let 
the public know about your program and 
how you are conducting it. You can never 
hope to build up your membership and have 
a representative turn out at your meetings 
or at shoots unless the people are informed. 
We all know that everyone loves to handle a 
rifle but are virtually handicapped, as they do 
not know just where to go or what to do 
about it. 

The progressive rifle club has a reporter 
whose duty it is to keep before the sporting 
public the activities conducted by the club. 
This may be done in several ways, but the 
most effective is through the sport columns 
of your local papers. Sports writers are 
always on the lookout for something new, 
and they will eat up anything you turn over 
to them provided it is well presented. The 
sporting-goods dealer is also a medium for 
publicity. He will be glad to pass along in- 
formation and distribute club literature to 
his customers who are interested in the sport. 
In fact, dealers have been known to loan the 
use of a window for a display which can 
be made very attractive with trophies, rifles, 
medals, placards, etc. Novelty shoots, 
turkey shoots, team and individual matches, 
smokers, entertainments, and the like with 
a little publicity will always be well attended. 

What has already been said is true for 
both Senior and Junior organizations. With 
Junior clubs often we hear of their financial 
troubles. These, too, are graudally over- 
come provided you have an active reporter 
and a go-getter type of organizer. The dif- 
ferent programs mentioned will hold the in- 
terest of those already members, and with 
each member a salesman for the club new 
prospects are easily found. We have heard 
of Junior clubs salvaging copper shells and 
even the lead from fired cartridges. Clubs 
have run raffles as well as shows, the mem- 
bers being the performers. National Head- 
quarters has two money-making plans pre- 
pared and ready for mailing to Junior clubs 
that are progressive and wish to refill their 
treasury. 

Let us help in a national way to advertise 
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your club. Our Junior Rifle Corps News is 
devoted entirely to Junior promotion. This 
publication is yours and you should make 
good use of it. We would like to hear from 
our many readers and learn just what you 
think of it, with suggestions for its improve- 
ment. Changes are made from time to time 
which have been helpful. You can help 
make the paper one that we will all be 
proud of. 

The “Mostly Personal” columns are de- 
voted entirely to happenings and doings of 
individuals and clubs. Your club might pos- 
sibly have a problem that can easily be 
solved by other clubs that have overcome 
the very same problem. Then again, you 
might be doing something that would be 
helpful to readers in other parts of the 
country. Send in this material with descrip- 
tions, photographs, cartoons, and the like 
and take advantage of this opportunity 
through the medium of the News to broad- 
cast nationally as well as locally. 


EXPERTS AND DISTINGUISHED 
RIFLEMEN 


OR the past several months there has been 

a very noticeable increase in rifle-shooting 
activities by Junior Rifle Corps members. 
The team match entries have now reached the 
century mark, and from indications at this 
writing the individual match conducted dur- 
ing this month to determine the National In- 
dividual Champion will be supported better 
than ever. 

The individual medal decorations continue 
to prove popular. With the exception of the 
summer months, when the camps are particu- 
larly active, more individual qualifications 
were completed and awarded during March 
than in any one month in history. This rec- 
ord is particularly gratifying to us, for we 
are gradually making headway in reaching 
our goal to teach every boy and girl in 
America the safe and accurate handling of 
the rifle. 

Included in the many individual accomplish- 
ments for the month we have 24 members to 
add to our select honor list of Expert Rifle- 
men. These members have fired and com- 
pleted the intermediate steps of Pro-Marks- 
man, Marksman, Sharpshooter and the bars, 
completing their last set of standing targets 
for the Expert grade. They are now work- 
ing for the Distinguished Rifleman bar for 
attachment to their Expert medal, which is 
the highest individual honor offered by the 
Junior Rifle Corps for individual achieve- 
ment. 

EXPERTS 


Douglas McDougal, Washington, D. C. 
Garnet Tyrell, Detroit, Mich. 

John Humrichouse, Kankakee, IIl. 
James Pierce, Pottstown, Pa. 

Paul Grover, Hollywood, Calif. 
Richard Otis, Moline, II. 

Roy Woltman, Glen Rock, N. J. 
Robert Allabaugh, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Joseph Arnold, Glen Rock, N. J. 

H. A. Noble, Boonville, Mo. 

T. W. Brett, Boonville, Mo. 
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John Tritle, Pottstown, Pa. 

Eugene Lamb, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Arthur S. Thomas, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

P. V. Armstrong, Boonville, Mo. 

L. R. Lashley, Boonville, Mo. 

Herbert Weiss, Newark, N. J. 

Bernard Diamond, Fresno, Calif. 

Edward Foy, Fresno, Calif. 

Philip Sweeny, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Oliver Hardin, Moline, Ill. 

William Buchanan, Woodstock, Va. 

Roy H. Anselm, Kansas City, Mo. 

Harold Heinkel, Evanston, II. 

Ned Klein, of Spokane, Wash., is the lone 
Distinguished Rifleman for the month, be- 
coming Distinguished Rifleman No. 68. We 
want to congratulate these members and trust 
that they will continue their association with 
the Corps by further accomplishment and 
encouragement to their friends and fellow 
competitors. 








BIWEEKLY MATCHES—2ND SERIES 


(Continued from -Page 32) 


. Kingswood School, 
W. Hartford, Conn. 
. New Trier High, 
Wilmette, Ill. 
. Western Hi. 
Washington, D. C. 
. Fresno Hi., 2nd, 
Fresno, Calif. 
. Kemper Mil. Sch., 1st, 
Boonville, Mo. 
. Fresno Tech., 1st, 
Fresno, Calif. 5 150 690 
. Gilman County Day, 
Baltimore, Md. 120 
. Richmond Hill Hi., 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. .. 90 
. Porterville Hi., 1st, 
Porterville, Calif. 60 
2. Bordentown Mil. Inst., 
Bordentown, N. J. - 30 
. Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa. 
. Kemper Mil. Sch., 2nd, 
Boonville, Mo. 
. Malden High, 
Malden, Mass. 
. Bridgeport High, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
. Eastern High, 
Washington, D. C. 
.- Lewis and Clark Hi., Ist, 
Spokane, Wash. 
. Davenport H. Boys, Ist, 
Davenport, Iowa 
. Centennial J. R. C., 
Ohicago, Ill. 
. Northwestern High, 
Detroit, Mich. 
. Warren Harding High, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
. Davenport Hi. Boys, 2nd, 
Davenport, Iowa 


240 1,080 1,920 
240 1,350 2,070 
870 1,290 
730 730 
1,410 1,410 


210 
210 


420 


DIVISION B 


1st and 2nd 


Total points 
Series 


. Ridgewood Hi., 1st, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

. Crosby Hi., ist, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

. Central Hi., 
Newark, N. J. 

. Watertown a 


. Porterville Union Hi. ., 2nd, 
Porterville, Calif. 459 
. East Orange Hi., 
as 3 Pita N. J. 


Wichite Kans. 
. Salina High, 
Salina, Kans. 
. Davenport Hi., Girls, 


Tulsa, Okla. 446 
. Blodgett ye Hi, vee | 
Syracuse, N. 445 





0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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14. Lewis and Clark, 2nd, 
Spokane, Wash. ..... ° 20 
15. Cameron J. R. © 
Alexandria, Va. 
. Ridgewood a P eas 
Ridgewood, N . 
. Fresno Tech, Ut 
Fresno, Calif. see 


. Lewis and Clark, 3rd, 
Spokane, Wash. ..... 
. ¥. M. OC. A., Ist, 
Great Falls, Mont. 
. Blodgett Voca. ae 2nd, 
Syracuse, N 
B. Fe dee Se Min 
Ashland, Ohio 
. Greybull J. R. C., 
ot a Wyo. 
-M CGA 


s Middleville mi., 
Middleville, N. Y. 

. Crosby High, 2nd, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

. Ginter Park, Boys, 
Richmond, Va. 


i 
o 
oO 


DIVISION 


Total points 
Total points 
1st and 2nd 


. Pawnee Rifle @* 
New York, N. casas 
s oy ch 
Great Falls, "Mont. 
. Stadium High, 
Tacoma, Wash. ..... 
. N. Tarrytown Hi., 
N. Tarrytown, N. Y. ... 
. Luther High, 
Luther, Calif. .. 
. Willard Hall Sch., 
Wilmette, Ill. 
. Y. M. C. A., Hyde Park, 
2nd Team, Chicago, II... 
) So wee DA OU 
Great Falls, Mont. ..... 
. Bonita Union High,~ 
La Verne Hgts., Calif. .. 
. Trinity School, 
New York, N. Y. 
. Menominee High, 
Menominee, Mich. ...... ... se 70 70 
. Sewanee Mil. Inst., 
Sewanee, Tenn. oes on 50 50 
. Ginter Park Girls, 
Richmond, Va. cad ac 60 60 


But two possibles were received from the 
63 teams submitting scores, C. S. Hitch, of 
Kemper Military School, Boonville, Mo., and 
Andrew Pierson, of Kingswood School, West 
Hartford, Conn., submitting these scores. The 
scores of the Fresno High School Rifle Team, 
first in the final match, follow: 


Jack Bartram 

Leer Jeiveys = 
Glen Bollinger 

Lawrence O’Toole 

Richard Hansen 


The scores submitted by the teams in the 
preceding match are listed by divisions 
below. Fresno High outranked all others in 
the A Division, the Bridgeport High, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., placed high in the B Divi- 
sion, and the Luther High, of Luther, Okla., 
high in the C Division. The Bonita Union 
High and the Davenport High Boys’ Second 
Team, of Davenport, Iowa, subrhitted Class 
A scores and have accordingly been ranked 
among A Divisions in the final event. In 
this match five members submitted possible 
scores. They are as follows: 


Page Worthington, Western High, 
Washington, D. C. 

William Davis, Western High, Boys, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Boys, 


Richard Hansen, Fresno High, 1st Team, 


Lester Jeffreys, 


Fresno, Calif. 
Fresno High, ist Team, 


Fresno, Calif. 


A. J. McQuire, Kemper Military School, 


el ee ee 
coe omon oa Fk Oo NY KF CO 


to 
i 


CC ee ee 2 a 
one SC TC wMWNHQsn *F WOW ND KF DO 


. Kemper Mil. Sch., 


. Fresno Tech., 


onanaooanrk OW NH 


Serene ep p 


. t a © 


Boonville, Mo. 
OFFICIAL BULLETIN 


DIVISION A 


Team 


Total points 
Total points 
1st and 2nd 


. Fresno Hi., 1st Team, 


Fresno, Calif. 


» 
~~ 
fez) 
i=) 


. Western Hi., Boys, 


Washington, D 

1st Team, 
Boonville, Mo. 

New Trier Hi., 

Wilmette, Ml. 
Western Hi., Girls, 
Washington, D. C. ..... 
lst Team, 
Fresno, Calif. 

Fresno High, 2nd Team, 
Fresno, Calif. 


. Gilman Country Sch., 


Roland Park, Md. 


. Kingswood School, 


W. Hartford, Conn. 


. Richmond Hill High, cs 


Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


. Davenport High Boys, ist, 
475 


Davenport, Iowa 


2. Porterville Union Hi., 1st, 


Porterville, Calif. 


. Malden High, 


Malden, Mass. 


. Kemper Mil. ae ond ‘Team, 


Boonville, 


. Bordentown Mil. Inst., 


Bordentown, N. J. 


. Lewis and Clark Hi., 


Team, Spokane, Wash. .. 


. Eastern High, 


Washington, D 


. Hill School, 


Pottstown, Pa. 


. Centennial Jr. Rifle Club, 


Chicago, Ill. 


. Northwestern High, 


Detroit, Mich. 


. Warren Harding High, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


wo 
a 
o 


DIVISION B 


Team 


Total points 
Total points 
lst and 2nd 


. Bridgeport High,* 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


. Davenport High Boys, 2nd,* 


Davenport, Iowa 

East Orange High, 

East Orange, N. J. . 
Cameron Jr. Rifle Club, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Crosby High, 1st Team, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Turlock High. 

Turlock, Calif. 


. Central Hi. Schoel, 


Newark, N. J. 


. Hyde Park Y. M. C. A, 


lst Team, Chicago, Ill... 460 


. Ridgewood High, 2nd 


Team, Ridgewood, N. J. 460 


. Ridgewood High, 1st Team, 


Ridgewood, 


. Fresno Tech, 2nd Team, 


Fresno, Calif. 


L Blodgett Vocational _ 


2nd, Syracuse, N. Y... 448 


‘ Kemper Mil. Sch., — 


Team, Boonville, Mo.... 448 


. Lewis and Clark, 2nd 


Team, Spokane, Wask... 447 


. Porterville Union Hi, 2nd, 


Porterville, Calif. 
. A., 1st Team, 
Great Falls, Mont. 


em O A, 


Wichita, Kans. 


ee = oe 


Tulsa, Okla. 


. Watertown High’ School, 


Watertown, 8. Dak. 


. Davenport High, Girls, 


Davenport, Iowa 


. Lewis and Clark 8d 


Team, vRocati Wash... 419 


.¥.M.0. A, 


stioad, Ohio ........ 398 


. Salina High School, 

Salina, Kans. 5 » eee 
5. Greybull J. R. C., 

Greybull, Wyo. en ons 40 
. ¥.M.C.A. J. R.C., 

La Porte, Ind. ‘ou eee 140 

. Middleville High, 

Middleville, N. Y. aa ne 240 

. Crosby High, 2nd Team, 

Waterbury, Conn. . aT one 

. Ginter Park Boys Rifle Club, 

Richmond, Va. i wae SR 2 


*Division “A” teams for match of March 17, 1928. 


DIVISION C 


Total points 
Total points 
1st and 2nd 


. Luther High, 
Luther, Calif. 
. Bonita Union High, 
La Verne Hts., Calif. . 
. Hyde Park Y. M. C. A., 
2nd, Chicago, Ill. 
. Pawnee J. R. Club, 
New York, N. Y. 
. Y. M. C. A., 2nd Team, 
Great Falls, Mont. 
. N. Tarrytown High, 
N. Tarrytown, N. 
. Willard Hall School, 
WwW anges, Del. 
 & 3 , 3rd Team, 
Great Pals” Mont. 
. Trinit School, 
New York, N. Y. 
. Menominee High, 
Menominee, Mich § 70 70 
. Sewanee Mil. Academy, 
Sewanee, Tenn. et dee 50 50 
. Ginter Park Girls Rifle 
Club, Richmond, Va. ...... ..- 60 60 


We want to say just a few words about 
the rapidity of development and advancement 
on the part of the members and clubs that 
are shooting in these biweekly events. Just 
look over the recent match returns and notice 
the scores. Pick out some one club and fol- 
low its progress by the scores it has sub- 
mitted in the matches it has taken part in. 
In almost every case you will find that there 
has been a steady progress. Teams that were 
in the beginning listed in Classes B and C 
you will now find up among the leaders in 
the A Division or ranking high in Class B. 
If at present your club is catering to a five- 
man team, stop it. Give everyone a chance 
to shoot in these contests. If your club 
consists of ten or more members who are 
anxious to represent the club in national 
competition, divide it into teams, calling the 
first team, team A, the next best team, B 
team, etc. Enter another team. 

Just another word about making returns 
promptly. We realize that all the teams 
entered want to know of their standing and 
of the winners just as soon as possible. We 
are just as anxious to tell you but can not do 
it unless we have the co-operation of each 
and every .club. Definite dates have been 
specified for the returns of each match. You 
can help by getting your targets to National 
Headquarters on time. 

To the many clubs that have recently 
entered the third and last series of matches 
for the year we extend a most hearty wel- 
come. The clubs have entered with wonder- 
ful spirit and enthusiasm and will soon be 
ready to furnish real opposition to many of 
our most seasoned clubs. This is the finest 
kind of training and the kind of competition 
that every club should be glad to enter. Let 
every club get into the running and make the 
other fellow hurry. The more the merrier. 











Conducted by Lieut. Col. G. C. Shaw 


Address: Director Civilian Marksmanship, War Department, Washington, D. C. 





KRAG AMMUNITION AVAILABLE 


ALL CARTRIDGES, caliber .30, Model 

1898, are now available at $31.50 per 
case of 1,000 rounds, packed in paper cartons 
of 20 rounds. This is the same as the old 
Krag ammunition, 220-grain round-nosed bul- 
let, but the bullet has gilding-metal instead 
of cupro-nickel jacket. This is newly manu- 
factured ammunition—not old stuff. There 
is a packing charge to add to the cost. Pack- 
ing charges, 50 cents a case (1,000 rounds), 
and 15 cents for each additional case. Pack- 
ing charges on less than a case, 75 cents. It 
is suggested that this ammunition be pur- 
chased in case lots. 


MODIFIED RUSSIAN RIFLES 


MODIFIED Russian rifles are now offered 
to N. R. A. members at the list price plus 
the actual cost of modification. These rifles are 
available only at Benicia Arsenal, Calif., and 
may be ordered through the D. C. M. by any 
N. R. A. member desiring one. Two methods 
of modification are used. They are as follows: 
First: 
Cut down barrel to 24 inches, and 
affix Model 1903 front sight; 
work down stock; reshape bolt 
handle; put on Krag lower band 
and butt swivel for sling... $3.21 
Ee eS ERC ee eee 3.34 





Second: 
In addition to the above; remove 
present rear sight and rear sight 
fixed base; drill and tap holes for 
Lyman No. 36 rear Sisal ad- 
ditional cost SSE ee 





Total cost — $7.30 
Purchasers are requested to indicate care- 
fully exactly what they want. No other 
modifications than those listed will be made. 
These modifications conform closely to those 
described in a recent article in this magazine. 
No packing and handling charges are required, 
the above prices covering that. 


SUGGESTIONS 


WHEN ordering parts for the caliber-.22 

Springfield, please be sure to indicate 
whether the parts ordered are for the Model 
1922 or for the Model 1922 M1. Several 
of the parts, especially for the bolt, are not 
interchangeable, and therefore it is necessary 





that the purchaser give this information so 
that the proper parts, may be ordered for him. 


When ordering either a barrel or a re- 
ceiver, remember that, unless the purchaser 
states that he has a competent gunsmith to 
do the work, or is able to do it himself, it is 
necessary to make provision for assembling 
the other parts at the armory. The fitting 
charge for fitting a barrel to a receiver is $1; 
fitting barrel and bolt, $1.25; fitting barrel, 
etc., to complete rifle, $1.50. The cost of 
this work is comparatively low and makes 
certain that the parts are properly fitted. 

Purchasers of material are requested to 
sign their names the same way as far as 
possible. This is due to the fact that all 
correspondence is filed under the name of 
each individual purchaser. If one letter is 
signed John Doe, and the next John T. Doe, 
the next J. T. Doe or J. Thomas Doe, it 
makes it difficult to connect one with the 
other. Occasionally confusion results which 
would be avoided if the same signature were 
used. 


Always submit a statement that the stores 
issued are for personal use and not for re- 
sale, and send in your N. R. A. membership 
card when ordering. Life members need not 
send in their cards after the first time, but 
should state that they are life members. 


ISSUES OF QUALIFICATION INSIGNIA 


‘THE appropriate badges denoting qualifica- 

tion over any of the Regular Army courses 
are issued as soon as possible after the re- 
ceipt of correct reports in this office. Due 
to the limited force available for this work, 
and to the rather detailed character of the 
work connected with checking these reports, 
recording each qualification, etc., some time 
generally elapses before the badges can be 
issued. Badges are issued as rapidly as pos- 
sible and in accordance with the order in 
which the reports are received in this office. 
If several weeks elapse before you receive 
your badge, please be patient, and remember 
that the work of issuing the badges is going 
forward steadily and that your report will be 
reached sooner or later. 


SHIPPING TICKETS 


HENEVER stores are issued to a club, 
the shipment from the arsenal is listed on 
what is known as a “shipping ticket” or on a 
memorandum receipt. These papers are gen- 
erally received by the club secretary from 
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several days to a month before the stores 
arrive. They notify him that the shipment 
has been made and that he will receive it 
within due course of time. But these papers 
also serve another purpose. They form part 
of the records of the club in this office. 
Duplicate copies are sent to this office from 
the arsenal making the shipment, notifying 
us that the shipment has gone forward. When 
the shipment arrives, check it promptly, and 
sign and mail one copy to this office. Be 
sure that the copy is mailed to this office, 
properly signed. Considerable work will be 
saved if everyone will do this, as requests 
for signed shipping tickets have to be sent 
otherwise, all of which takes time. Time 
taken from the regular work of serving the 
clubs delays action on requisitions, requests 
for information, the organization of new 
clubs, etc. If each and every club secretary 
will co-operate by sending in shipping tickets 
promptly, many delays of varying length will 
be saved to all. 


REPORTS OF FIRING 


UITE a number of the clubs have failed 
to submit the Annual Report of Firing, 
although they sent in their Annual Return of 
Property. The Report of Firing is necessary 
and should be submitted with the Return of 
Property. If any club secretary knows that 
he failed to send it in, it is suggested that 
the report be completed and mailed to this 
office without further delay. No further 
issues of stores will be made until the report 
is received, and if the delinquency is re- 
peated, it may become necessary to recall the 
stores previously issued, and drop the club 
from the rolls. Property issued to a rifle 
club must be used or it will be withdrawn 
and issued to another club. An inactive club 
prevents the issue to another club that will 
use the stores, due to the fact that this office 
is limited to supplying 1,600 clubs, due to 
limited appropriations. 


NATIONAL MATCH RIFLES 
AVAILABLE 


ATIONAL MATCH RIFLES are now 
available at the regular price of $40, 
plus $1.34 packing charges. A little delay 
may be experienced in the delivery, but not 
very much. The receivers of these rifles are 
not drilled and tapped for the Lyman sight, 
and this work may not be done at the armory. 
The popular Springfield Sporter and the 
Springfield .22, Model M1, are on hand in 
ample quantities to take care of all orders 
promptly. Shipments of these rifles are made 
within a very few days after receipt of 
orders in ‘this office. The price remains the 
same for each one—$46, plus the usual $1.34 
packing charge. These two rifles make a 


very fine pair, as they are almost identical 
in appearance, and have the same balance 
and “feel,” making it unnecessary to become 
used to another gun when changing from 
small-bore shooting to hunting big game, or 
vice versa. 









A Free Service to Target, Big Game and Field Shots—All questions answered directly by mail 
Rifles and Big Game Hunting: Lt.-Col. Townsend Whelen 


Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S. Hatcher 


Shotgun and Field Shooting: Captain Charles Askins 


Every Care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibility is assumed for any accidents which may occur. 


Concerning, Target Scope Sights 


By Townsend Whelen 


HIS is rather a belated acknowledgment 

of your letter received a week or so ago 
in which you very kindly gave me detailed 
information in connection with telescopic 
sights to be used on high-powered target 
rifles. 

I think I have read everything that has 
been printed on the subject in the RIFLE 
MAN, also everything that has been printed 
on the subject in tNe last two or three 
years in various sportsmen’s magazines; 
besides I have a copy of your book and 
Crossman’s. 

The data that I have been able to gather, 
however, has been almost entirely in con- 
nection with hunting sights. No one seems 
to be interested in giving us information 
regarding telescope sights for target use 
with the exception of Crossman regarding 
.22-caliber shooting and the chapter in your 
book in which you discuss the Winchester 
5A scope, the above being the reason, ex- 
planation and only excuse I have to offer 
for bothering you in connection with this 
matter. I can well imagine you are inun- 
dated with inquiries regarding questions 
which could be answered for the most part 
if the correspondents in question took the 
trouble to keep in touch with current pub- 
lications. 

The real reason that I wrote you was the 
result of reading the chapter in your book 
in which you stated quite definitely that 
the ordinary sight mounts were not satis- 
factory when attached to the barrel of a 
.30-caliber rifle unless the so-called Mann- 
Niedner sight blocks were used. My friends 
at the club, including Francis Parker, Steve 
Monahan and some other’ well-known 
shooters, insisted that the ordinary Niedner 
bases were satisfactory when attached to 
the Springfield rifle. At the same time 
you had in your book stated so positively 
that such was not the case that it occurred 
to me that I had better attempt to get some 
more information from you before I went 
ahead and had the ordinary Fecker blocks 
attached to my rifle barrels. 

From your letter received a short time 
ago it appears that your opinion has been 
changed since writing your book, inasmuch 
as the Fecker blocks screwed to the bar- 
rels are satisfactory on high-powered rifles. 
You will see my point in this matter, for 
when experts disagree some reconciliation 
of the ideas in mind must be made; other- 


wise those of us who are not experts can 
not very well determine what we should do. 

This is rather a long and perhaps point- 
less letter. My original intention was to 
write you and thank you for your courtesy. 

In the meantime, I do have this sugges- 
tion to offer. Some of you gentlemen who 
are well advised and well informed in con- 
nection with the matter of scope sights 
on high-powered rifles might write an 
article covering the subject, discussing the 
various makes of sights, methods of attach- 
ment, etc., for one of our current publica- 
tions. No such article has been written so 
far as I can discover during the last few 
years, and I imagine that a publication 
with this information would be valuable 
and interesting to a great many persons 
who are endeavoring to properly equip 
themselves for this type of shooting.— 
H. D. B. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
your letter of the 29th relative to target 
telescope sights for high-power rifles. The 
chapter relative to telescope sights in my 
book “The American Rifle’ was written in 
1916, after I had been in Panama and out 
of the shooting world, as it were, for two 
years, and therefore it represents the ex- 
perience of riflemen with telescope sights 
up to about 1914. Since then most remark- 
able strides have been made in the develop- 
ment of such sights. 

The Winchester A5 telescope sight, and 
the Winchester double micrometer No. 2 
mounting may be regarded as a stabilized 
design as far as target telescope sights are 
concerned, just as the Mauser breech action 
is the stabilized design for the best breech 
action for modern high-intensity rifles. The 
most modern target telescope sights follow 
in general the Winchester design, there 
being only slight improvements on it. In 
general Captain Crossman’s book, “Small- 
Bore Rifle Shooting,” is a most excellent 
and up-to-date treatise on target telescope 
sights, and it is so excellent that really 
there is no need of any further literature 
on the subject. If you will just write into 
Captain Crossman’s chapters that the Win- 
chester and Fecker target telescope sights 
and the Winchester No. 2 and Fecker 
Precision mountings are entirely satis- 
factory on all rifles, small-bore and high- 
power, up to rifles giving recoil equal to an 
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8-pound .30-06 rifle you will have a most 
excellent guide on the subject. (I do not 
mean by this that all rifles within these 
limits are suitable—for example, a top 
ejecting rifle is not suitable for a telescope 
sight.) 

I have had just one Winchester A5 tele- 
scope sight with No. 2 rear mounting since 
about 1910, when it was first brought out. I 
bought this telescope the week after the 
Winchester announcement of its manu- 
facture; so it is about the oldest telescope 
sight of that make in existence, and I 
think that it has probably had more use 
than any other in existence. I obtained it 
with the ordinary cross-hair reticule. These 
cross hairs are quite thick, really too thick 
for the most accurate alignment. After 
having this telescope about a year I sent 
it back to the makers and had a reticule 
with flat top post and thin horizontal wire 
substituted for the thick cross hairs, and 
this reticule proved much better for my use. 
With a flat-top-post reticule there is a 
little aberation as one attempts to just 
touch the top of the post to the bottom of 
the bull’s-eye, and so it is not quite so ac- 
curate for target-shooting. I imagine that, 
due to this aberation, there is an error of 
about % inch vertically in aim at 100 yards, 
and proportionately at other ranges. The 
flat top post is more of a hunting reticule 
than a bull’s-eye target reticule. For 
hunting it is very superior to the cross 
wire, but for bull’s-eye targets nothing can 
surpass the fine cross wire. Mr. Fecker is 
now prepared to fit fine cross-wire reticules 
to Winchester A5_ telescope sights, and 
where such a telescope is to be used for 
fine target-shooting I believe that it is well 
worth while having this done, and when it 
is done, for almost all practical purposes I 
think that the Winchester A5 telescope is 
about as satisfactory as any target tele- 
scope. , 

I have used my Winchester scope for 
many years on all calibers of rifles. It has 
certainly been on .30-caliber rifies—Krag, 
Winchester, and Springfield—during the fir- 
ing of at least 4,000 rounds, not to speak 
of all the work it has done on small-bore 
rifles. I have bases for it on a number of 
my rifles. It has never developed any 
weaknesses. Outside of being cleaned once 
it is exactly as I got it, and in as good condi- 
tion as when new. Nor has there ever 
any weakness developed in its mountings. 
It has been claimed that the Winchester 
mounting does not always go back on the 
rifle in exact adjustment after it has been 
removed; that there may be an error of 
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about a minute of angle due to detaching 
the telescope and then putting it back on 
the rifle again. This may be so—I do not 
know. I have not been able to find it 
absolutely. Certainly there is often that 
much of an error due to stopping firing, 
getting up from the firing point, lying down 
again and: resuming firing. Certainly also 
such an error, if present, will always be 
rectified by the sighting-in, which always 
takes place when one starts a new string 
of shots, and I do not believe that if such 
an error is present that practically it 
amounts to anything. 

Theoretically the Mann-Niedner tapered 
dovetail method of attaching the movable 
bases of the target telescope sight to the 
barrel of a rifle is more accurate and more 
positive than the Winchester and Fecker 
method. Practically the Mann-Niedner 
blocks are more or less of a nuisance, and 
they do not pay for their cost in my estima- 
tion. Also it is just possible that on a 
rifle of heavy recoil, with a heavy telescope, 
the inertia of the telescope and the recoil 
may cause so much terrific wedging as to 
split the female taper dovetail. I have 
heard of one such instance—it may merely 
have been an isolated case. 

In literally hundreds of instances the 
Winchester telescope sight with the Win- 
chester mountings have been used on 
Springfield .30-caliber rifles for thousands 
of shots, and have stood up perfectly. 
There is therefore not the slightest doubt 
that these telescopes and their mountings 
will successfully withstand the recoil of 
the .30-caliber Springfield indefinitely. As 
to whether they would successfully with- 
stand the recoil of a rifle like the .375 
Magnum, neither I nor anyone else knows, 
for the sights and their mountings have not 
been tried extensively enough on such 
rifles to give us any positive data. 

About four years ago I obtained a Fecker 
6-power telescope sight with 11-inch ob- 
jective, Pope rib, and Fecker Precision 
mountings. This is the most perfect target 
telescope sight I have ever seen, and I 
have noticed also that it is preferred by 
every one of our best target shots who can 
possibly afford it. It is superior, both 
telescope and mountings, to the Winchester 
scope and mountings. Even only one 
afternoon’s use on the range will demon- 
strate its superiority to almost anyone. It 
is only natural that it should be superior. 
It was developed 15 years after the Win- 
chester, and Mr. Fecker has taken ad- 
vantage of all the great strides, both op- 
tically and mechanically, made during those 
15 years. But the Winchester glass is so 
good that personally I do not believe that 
a rifleman would gain very much in turning 
from a Winchester to a Fecker telescope, 
and that if one had a good Winchester 
scope with the thin Fecker cross-wire 
reticule the cost of the change would be 
more or less wasted money. The Fecker 
scope may have a little less error than 
the Winchester. It may give about \- to 
\%-inch smaller groups at 100 yards. In 
fact, I have an idea that with my Fecker 
scope I get no error of aim at 100 yards— 
that is, I can quarter a .22-caliber bullet 
hole at that range. It gives a very clear, 
bright field, and the exit pupil is much 
larger than that of the Winchester scope. 
The Fecker Precision mountings are of the 
same general type as the Winchester 
mountings, but are stronger and more con- 
venient, as they click for each half minute 
of adjustment, and thus they can be given 
slight changes in adjustment without bring- 
ing the rifle down from the shoulder and 
without looking at the mounting. I also 
think that when removed from the rifle and 
then replaced they maintain their previous 
adjustment more accurately. This glass, 
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and in fact all the Fecker glasses and the 
mountings, like the Winchester, has been 
used to such a large extent by numerous 
riflemen on high-power rifles that there is 
not the slightest doubt that they will with- 
stand the recoil of such rifles perfectly 
without getting out of adjustment. 

With both Winchester and Fecker mount- 
ings, the bases should be screwed to the 
Darrel with 7.2 inches between centers of 
bases. Then the graduations on the eleva- 
tion and windage screws will read to half 
minutes of angle. There is a collar on 
each telescope, which when adjusted in- 
sures that when the telescope is pulled to 
the rear to the shooting position the eye- 
piece will be at the right distance from the 
eye, so that the full field of view is seen 
when the firing position is assumed. This 
collar must be adjusted farther forward, 
permitting the eyepiece to be drawn farther 
to the rear for the standing position than 
for the prone position. When the rifle is 
fired the telescope slides to the front, and 
it must then be pulled back again to its 
firing position for the next shot. Some- 
times, on bolt-action rifles, when the tele- 
scope is pulled to the rear to its shooting 
position, the tube of the telescope interferes 
with the opening of the bolt, and there- 
fore before the bolt is opened to load or 
reload the telescope must be pushed for- 
ward to clear the bolt handle. It is be- 
lieved better to do this than to raise the 
mountings and tube by using higher bases, 
as jt is best to have the telescope as low 
as possible on the rifle in order that the 
cheek can be rested firmly on the comb of 
the stock when aiming. It is always best 
to use a stock with as high a comb as 
possible. The combs on the Springfield 
service stock and on the Winchester Models 
52 and 54, and Remington Model 30 factory 
stocks are very much too low for good, 
steady aiming with a telescope sight. The 
Springfield Model 1922 pistol grip stock 
and the Belding & Mull special stock for 
the Remington Model 30 rifle are very 
excellent for use with telescope sights. 
The other low-combed stocks should have 
the comb raised by adding a Rowley cheek 
pad. 

It is very essential that the rifleman 
know how to adjust the telescope for focus 
and parallax, and that he adjust it per- 
fectly before he starts to use it. Both 
Winchester and Fecker provide easily 
understood directions for these adjustments, 
and the rifleman should make a little rest 
for his telescope, like a miniature saw- 
buck, push a table up to an open window, 
place telescope in sawbuck on table aimed 
at'a target the correct distance away, and 
then and there carefully adjust for focus 
and parallax. With high-power telescopes 
these adjustments must be made very ac- 
curately for the exact range one wishes to 
shoot at, and if one desires to change to 
another range the adjustments must first 
be changed to those correct for that new 
range. But with telescope sights of 5 or 
6 power it will be perfectly satisfactory to 
adjust the telescope for outdoor small-bore 
shooting for 100 yards, and it will then be 
found perfectly satisfactory at all ranges 
from 50 to 200 yards. Then at the beginning 
of winter the adjustment can be changed to 
25 yards for gallery shooting and left thus 
until the following spring. For .30-caliber 
military shooting, 200 to 1,000 yards, it is 
better to adjust at 200 yards, and then the 
focus will be all right up to 1,000 yards and 
even beyond. For this reason I very much 
prefer target telescopes of 5 or 6 power 
because one does not have to be continually 
changing the focus and parallax adjustment 
from one range to another. 

There are also other makes of telescope 
sights that are quite satisfactory for target- 
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shooting. The higher grades of Stevens 
and Malcolm makes are very good; but out- 
side of one very high-grade Stevens tele- 
scope that I had made in 1913, and which 
proved perfectly satisfactory on high-power 
rifles, I have had no personal experience 
with them, and they are seldom seen on 
rifles used by really expert riflemen. I 
think that it will be found that on high- 
power rifles the lenses on the cheaper 
grades of telescopes will hardly stand up 
against the recoil, although these cheap 


telescopes, when properly adjusted, may be. 


quite satisfactory on .22-caliber rifles, or on 
the smaller calibers of black-powder rifles. 
I should not care to use a telescope sight 
on a rifle with heavier recoil than that 
given by the .35 Winchester or the .375 
Magnum. Aside from the telescope and 
mounting standing the recoil, I should 
always be afraid that the slightest care- 
lessness in holding hard might permit the 
eyepiece to recoil into the cye with serious 
consequences. 

I hope that these few brief notes may be 
of assistance, in connection with the mass 
of data in Captain Crossman’s book, in 
giving you and your club members that in- 
formation you wish. 


SIXTEEN OR TWENTY GAUGE 


I WANT to get a good double gun this 
year and I wonder if you could help me 
decide between the 16 and 20 gauge. I 
hope to get a few shots at rabbits, hunky 
partridges, pheasants and ducks along the 
river. With the 1l-ounce and the 11%-ounce 
loads the 16 ought to be good, but it seems 
to be dying out around here. I can’t afford 
a gun so often, and I would hate to feel I 
had an obsolete one. 

With the 20 I believe one would want 
to use the 1l-ounce load almost exclusively. 
I know these are not dangerous; but doesn’t 
it seem out of place, even if not actually 
hard on the gun, to use a load continually 
that was developed to “stretch” a gun for 
occasional hard shooting? But perhaps 
I am misinformed. 

Pheasants give some long shots at times, 
and I want one barrel full-choked. The 16 
might be an improved cylinder in the other 
barrel, and the 20 modified. Is this correct? 

With the barrel length specified can you 
have an option in the weight, or is this 
governed by the length of barrel?—R. N. F. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). As for the 
16-gauge dying out, I put that up to one of 
our largest gun factories, and they tell me 
that about 18 per cent of their output is 16, 
against 12 per cent 20; so don’t worry about 
the 16 becoming obsolete. 

I use the 1l-ounce load exclusively in 20- 
grain load, and it would be just as well, 
maybe, if no lighter load were made for 
the gun. Nearly every manufacturer is now 
calculating the weight and strength of his 
arm for the 1l-ounce load. Therefore, you 
need not consider the extra pressure of that 
load because your gun-maker has done that 
already. 

You have the right idea—1é6 improved 
cylinder and full-choke; 20 modified and 
full choke. Either of these would make up 
into a good gun for your use, the difference 
being about half a pound in weight in 
favor of the 20. 

Barrel lengths have some influence on the 
weight, of course—more with some makes 
than with others. Where a make is selected 
that has a rather light frame, you can 
ordinarily get the weight you want in 
pretty long barrels, say 28-inch, 20-bore, 
or 28- to 30-inch, 16. Twenty-eight inches 
is a nice length for any gun smaller than 
a 12. 
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VIGILANTE WISHES DOPE ON HAND- 
GUNS 


T THE Iowa State Vigilante Shoot held 

at Fort Des Moines recently my .32-20 
Colt was ruled out on account of its caliber. 
With a borrowed .38 Special I shot the 
course through and liked the gun very 
much, shooting better than 80 per cent. I 
noticed that the .38 predominated at the 
shoot by a considerable margin. 

In his talk at the banquet one of cavalry 
officers (Colonel Lindsey, I think it was) 
expressed regret at seeing so many .38’s in 
the hands of our semi-police, expressing the 
generally conceded fact that the .45 is a 
much better man-stopper. 

I must get another pistol and would ap- 
preciate your advice in the matter. Pri- 
marily, in our organization we are supposed 
to be prepared to stop a man occasionally, 
but this chance is rather remote, and most 
of our powder is burned in the direction of 
a target. 

Would you kindly discuss briefly the vari- 
ous .45’s and compare with the .38’s? The 
only .45 I know anything about is the auto., 
and that only a little. Is the .45 automatic 
generally considered a good target gun? As 
it comes from the factory does it need any 
tuning up as to action or sights? If so, 
what? 

When it comes to reloading, what success 
is had in reloading the .45 as compared to 
the .38? Is the recoil of the .45 (auto. or re- 
volver) found troublesome? I got the idea 
somewhere that it not only was severe but 
actually hurt some shooters’ wrists. Am 
I right in understanding that the Model 
1911 .45 cartridges as sold by D. C. M. are 
for the .45 automati2? 

Do Smith & Wesson make a .45? And 
if so, what have you to say of it? Iam writ- 
ing for their catalogue but would be glad 
to hear your opinion. 

When all is said, I want a real, spank-up 
gun for target work mostly, taking a car- 
tridge that can be reloaded.—G. W. S. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The .38- 
caliber is by all odds the favorite for target 
use, and is also very much used for police 
work. 

The .38 used to be an Army caliber, but 
it was found that it lacked stopping power 
when in use against savage opponents, such 
as the Moros or Filipinos. I believe that 
it has sufficient stopping power for vigilante 
work and is a very good gun indeed for this 
purpose, 

The best .38 would be a Colt or Smith & 
Wesson of the military model, with a 6-inch 
barrel, though a 414-inch barrel is equally 
good except for target practice, where the 
6-inch barrel gives a slight advantage in 
sight radius. 

An excellent heavy-caliber gun is the 
Army automatic .45, made by the Colt Patent 
Firearms Co., which is a very good gun for 
target practice work and practical use of 
any kind. It is not quite as accurate as the 
.38 for target practice, and is somewhat more 
dangerous for the average man to use than 
a revolver; but this is true of all automatics. 

As the automatic comes from the factory, 
it does not need any tuning up as to action 
or sights except in rare cases. 

The Army .45 is much more difficult to 
reload than the .38. 

There are two other .45’s which are very 
good buys. These are the Colt and Smith 
& Wesson .45, Model of 1917, sold by the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship for $14.50 
for the Colt and $16.15 for the Smith & 
Wesson. 

These guns use the regular automatic .45- 
caliber cartridge, except that the cartridge 
is used in steel clips to facilitate extrac- 
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tion, as being a rimless cartridge they will 
not eject from the gun otherwise, and must 
be picked out by hand or taken out with 
a stick or ramrod unless steel clips are 
used. 

These guns also use a .45-caliber car- 
tridge made by Peters Cartridge Co. and 
Remington Arms Co., called the Auto-rim, 
which is made with either a metal-jacketed 
or lead bullet. This Auto-rim is a very good 
cartridge, and the .45 Colt or Smith & Wes- 
son used with an Auto-rim cartridge is ca- 
pable of very good accuracy, though if I 
were out shooting a match I should prefer 
to use the $38. 

Another gun found on the market is the 
Colt new service .45, which is the same as 
the Model of 1917 Colt, except that it shoots 
the old heavy .45 Colt cartridge. The Colt 
single-action Army is also made for this 
old cartridge. 

These guns, using the original .45 Colt 
cartridge, have a very heavy recoil. You 
will not find the recoil of the 1917 very 
troublesome, but the recoil of the old .45 
bothers some people considerably. The 
recoil of the automatic is not very bad. 

To summarize, the .38 is the better gun 
for target practice and I believe sufficiently 
powerful for any use short of going up 
against a savage tribe. It reloads better 
than any .45. 

My next choice for your use would be a 
.45 revolver, Model of 1917, with an Auto- 
rim cartridge, which reloads satisfactorily 
and is a fine all-around gun, and can be 
purchased cheaply. 


CONCERNING POCKET GUNS 


I WANT an efficient pistol, but one which 
can be concealed readily when in shirt- 
sleeves. Some of the available pocket pis- 
tols are: .38 S. & W., N. D., .38 Special Colt 
P. P. S., with 2-inch barrel, .455 five-shot, 
solid-frame Webley, .380 Colt, Remington, 
Ortgies, Browning, S. & W. hand ejec- 
tor, etc. 

I would like to obtain your opinion re- 
garding the above-named pistols. I have 
numbered the various points in question 
so as to facilitate answering: 

1. Which of the above do you personally 
prefer? In your last letter you expressed 
a preference for a 4-inch .38 Army Special 
Colt. I do not understand this, as this 
pistol is quite as bulky as the .45. 

2. Of the .380 auto.’s, I like the Reming- 
ton the best, but I understand that they 
no longer manufacture that pistol. Do you 
know why they discontinued the manufac- 
ture of it? 

3. What do you think of the Webley .455, 
five-shot revolver? I have heard that it is 
only 6 inches long. Is this true? Must it 
be loaded the same as the single-action? 

4. I have handled a .32 S. & W. N. D., but 
not the .38 N. D. The .32 had a very rough 
and hard trigger pull. Is this a fault of the 
.38 N. D. also? Does the “pause” in the 
trigger action permit of accurate shooting? 
What do you think of this pistol? 

5. Given competent care and oilproof car- 
tridges, would your experience lead you to 
believe that the .380 automatics are as 
reliable as the pocket revolvers? Is any 
particular automatic superior in this re- 
spect? 

6. I have written A. F. Stoeger, Inc., im- 
porters, New York, and they recommend the 
Mann automatic. I realize that many of 
the foreign pistols are cheap trash, but then 
again I have seen some very excellent Ger- 
man automatics. I hope that the Mann is 
in the latter class, for it is said to be but 
4.75 inches long. Have you any information 
concerning this pistol, and what is your 
opinion of it? Do you know of any other 
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.32 or .380 automatics which are as small 
as the above .32 Mann? Because of its 
compact design, I can almost reconcile my- 
self to its lack of power.—R. A. B. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). Of the 
pocket pistols that you mentioned, I prefer 
above all the .380 Remington automatic. 

I prefer an American pistol or revolver 
to any foreign make if for no other reason 
than because of the greater ease of making 
replacements. 

1. The Ortgies, as far as I know, is only 
made in .32 caliber, and is not as durable 
as the Colt. For equal power, the .380 Rem- 
ington is more compact than any of the 
others mentioned and lies better in the hand. 

2. The Remington company discontinued 
the manufacture of the .380 because they 
want to get out of the pistol business en- 
tirely, mainly on account of the difficulty 
caused pistol manufacturers by the con- 
stant menace of anti-pistol legislation. 

3. The Webley .455 5-shot revolver is very 
good indeed for an extremely heavy caliber 
revolver in a small sizé. It is just a little 
over 6 inches long and has a 24-inch bar- 
rel. It is true that it has a solid frame and 
is loaded the same as the Colt single-action. 
I much prefer an American-made gun, how- 
ever, but would prefer this Webley to any 
of the German or Belgian pistols that are 
on the market. 

4. The .38 New Departure has the same 
trigger pull that the .32 has. The “pause” 
in the trigger action permits fairly accurate 
shooting, but not as accurate as can be ob- 
tained with a gun where the hammer can be 
cocked first. 

5. I do believe that a .380 automatic, such 
as the Remington, is fully as reliable as the 
pocket revolver. I should choose either Colt 
or Remington in regard to reliability over 
all others that I know. 

6. I have not seen the Mann automatic 
that you speak of. The smallest automatic 
that I have any knowledge of for reasonable 
power is the .380 Pieper, made in Liege, 
Belgium, which has the barrel bored in the 
frame just forward of the trigger guard. 
It is not much larger than the .25 Colt and 
is smaller than most .32’s. I have not seen 
any of them in stores in this country lately. 


THAT WAR-TIME AMMUNITION 


pissss give me the following informa- 
tion: A friend of mine, who belongs to 
the local machine-gun troop, gave me sev- 
eral cartons of .30-06-caliber pointed bullet 
cartridges. These are marked in the carton 
“for machine-gun use only.” Can I shoot 
them in a Springfield Sporter or Winchester 
Model 54 with safety, and how are these 
cases for reloading, as I have several hun- 
dred empty cases and they are marked in 
the head thus: “R. A. H 18” ?—J. B. W. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). The .30-06 
ball cartridges marked for machine-gun use 
are a better grade of war-time .30-06 car- 
tridges. Likewise the cartridges, marked 
“R. A. H 18,” are a war-time lot of .30-06 
cartridges of Remington make. 

It is perfectly safe to use any of these 
cartridges in the Springfield Sporter. The 
only faults you will have to find with them 
is that they will not be quite as accurate 
as more modern ammunition, the cases may 
stick just a little in the rifle when being 
extracted, and they will give some metal- 
fouling, thus necessitating the cleaning 
of the rifle with the standard ammonia 
metal-fouling solution after their use. 

The fired cases of these cartridges can be 
reloaded; but as they are of war-time brass 
it is safest to use at least one grain less 
powder charge than that recommended for 
similar bullets in the list of loads given in 
the “Ideal Handbook,” latest edition. 





























































LOAD FOR 45-70 SPRINGFIELD 


I HAVE been doing quite a bit of reload- 
ing lately, and have found fairly easy 
sailing, but have finally struck a snag. I 
picked up a .45-70 Springfield the other day 
in perfect condition. I don’t suppose it has 
been fired over fifty times. Now it seems 
almost impossible to obtain decent ammuni- 
tion for this rifle at any stores, and I 
would like to know if there is any smoke- 
less powder load for either a 500-grain 
bullet or a 300-grain bullet, both to be 
lead or alloy, that will be safe, and 
still give the accuracy that this gun is 
capable of. I tried 16 grains of No. 80 
powder, had very little breech pressure, 
weak report, and about a four inch group 
at 100 yards, using a 500-grain lead bullet 
about one to sixteen alloy. I didn’t want 
to increase this charge, though, without 
finding out just what it was all about, as 
therein lies occasional funerals. I will 
appreciate any information you can give 
me on this load as I don’t want to see 
the gun relegated to the list of has-beens 
yet.—H. W. S. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). The .45-70 
Springfield always does its best work 
with a charge of 70 grains of FG black 
powder, a 500-grain lead bullet cast of 1 
part tin to 16 of lead and sized to .457”, 
and cleaning every ten rounds. Also on 
warm days breathe through the bore after 
every shot to keep fouling moist. 

The only powder which we have that is 
smokeless, which does good work in the 
.45-70 is Hercules Sharpshooter powder. 
All other smokeless powders were devel- 
oped specially for much smaller calibers, 
and are merely makeshifts in the .45-70. 


PREPARING FOR THE DEWAR 
By LEONARD J. MILLER 


AM ATTEMPTING this article at the 

instigation of friends among the shooting 
fraternity who think I may know something 
about the subject. Personally, I do believe 
that I am somewhat acquainted with the 
course, although I have never been able to 
get away to shoot on the Dewar Team at 
Perry. While I am conceited enough to 
believe that I could make a place on that 
team, there will no doubt be many who read 
this article that know more about the sub- 
ject than myself. 

The question of metallic sights has always 
been the problem. ‘ What is the best com- 
bination? So let us begin here. The aperture 
front sight (Lyman No. 17) and the Win- 
chester rear as furnished on the Model 52 I 
believe to be ideal for this course. The 
diameter of the hole in the aperture is of 
great importance and is a matter that each 
shooter must decide for himself by experi- 
ment, as is likewise the size of the hole in 
the rear sight. There is no such thing as a 
combination that will suit the eyes of every 
individual. The right condition is one in 
which the aperture is just large enough to 
bring the bull out black. Too large an open- 
ing invites an error that is difficult to over- 
come, if indeed not impossible. The size of 
the hole in the rear is equally important and 
must be worked out a little at a time until 
the desired effect is obtained. 


Begin like this: get a small jeweler’s 
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reamer, take your outfit to the 100-yard 
range, put up the regular Dewar target and 
begin to ream from the back end of your 
aperture (the side away from your eye) 
until the bull begins to show clear (avoid 
making the aperture too large). Then work 
on the rear sight until it is made to suit. 
While doing this it is not necessary to do any 
firing; merely keep sighting until you have 
things right. 

The matter of stock is also important, for 
should your stock not fit you can not hold 
even though your sights are right. The best 
all-around stock for metallic sight shooting, 
I think, is the Winchester as issued on their 
latest 52. It fits most anyone with but slight 
alteration. 

Make certain that you have a good barrel. 
Any properly made barrel will shoot well 
regardless of its make; but it must be of 
first-class workmanship if you expect to make 
2-inch groups or better at 100 yards. If 
you have an old outfit that is not satisfactory 
try to get a handmade barrel from Pope. 
Your chances of getting a good shooting bar- 
rel in this way are much better than by 
taking a pot shot at factory run. 

Now after you get your barrel do not be 
disappointed if you get 3-inch groups at 100 
yards at first, for you must bear in mind 
that a barrel will not perform at its best 
unless you use good, uniform ammunition, 
as well as ammunition which fits your 
particular barrel; and this latter can only be 
determined by testing several lots and makes 
of ammunition. Do not condemn the barrel- 
maker at once; give him a chance. You 
may have a great shooting barrel and not 
know it. 

Your ammunition is to be selected by ob- 
taining two or three different lots of each 
manufacture until you get what you are 
after; then buy a couple of thousand rounds 
and do not waste it shooting tin cans. Save 
it for serious practice. From the foregoing 
it may be seen that it takes some time to 
prepare for an International Match; it is not 
a matter of merely stepping into a store and 
purchasing the necessary articles and then 
boarding a train for Camp Perry. 

Now assuming that you have secured the 
necessary outfit and combinations, you must 
practice with them for about six weeks be- 
fore the Dewar takes place—not necessarily 
with metallic sights. Save your eyes as much 
as possible, but do plenty of shooting in order 
to get your muscles into shape; otherwise you 
will not be able to hold when the time comes 
for you to deliver the goods. Personally I 
do not fire 300 rounds a year, with metallic 
sights, but I do shoot plenty with the tele- 
scope. 

In conclusion I can not put too much 
emphasis upon your trigger squeeze, your 
final let-off, for it is all things said and the 
prime factor in good shooting. You can not 
shoot any better than you can squeeze your 
trigger. Bear this in mind; let it sink in 
deep. You may be the best holder in the 
world, but if you have not acquired a perfect 
let-off you will never be a star of any 
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magnitude among the shooting fraternity. 
Last, but not least, you should get yourself 
a copy of E. C. Crossman’s “Small-Bore Rifle 
Shooting.” Read it and think. Regardless 
of how much you know, you can always 
learn a little more from the other fellow. 


SEE WHAT $4.75 WILL DO!—It will 
buy a year’s subscription to Field and Stream. 
It will buy a year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN; and, to American 
citizens of good standing, the subscription to 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN will also include a 
year’s membership in the National Rifle As- 
sociation! Where can you get more for your 
money? 


and Sight 
Chart 
10cents 


Include These in 
Your Camp Perry 
Equipment 


AMP PERRY assured is good news to 

the shooters. Make the most of your 
preliminary and  championshi matches 
with the increased accuracy you ll get from 
Lyman Sights. 


A New Sight 
for the 
WINCHESTER 52 


New No. 48T Ly- 
man Microm. Rec. 
Sight for popular 
Win. 52 Target Ri- 

Now ready. 


fle. 
$11.50 with disc. No. 48T 


The Lyman 48G is 
the perfect sight 
for accurate work 
with Savage N. R. 
A. .22-caliber rifle. 
Rec. tapped and 
drilled. $11.50 with 
disc. 


No. 17 front 
sight designed 
to use with 
“48"'s. 


No. 48 
Springfield 
Put a Lyman 48 on gous Springficid '03 


rifle. Also made for 


rag, Mauser, Rem- 
ington, Winchester, B. 


8. A., ete. 


LYMAN 


SIGHTS 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
SO West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 


mm BETTER YOUR AIM 
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ZEVSS: RIFLE TELESCOPES 
ZIELKLEIN $25 
and five other models 
CARL ZEISS IN 
485 FIFTH AVI NEW YORK 


Ali Sporting and 
Military Rifles 
From your dealer or di- 
rect. Mail us paper 

outline of size 
of rifle butt stock with 
name of rifle and we will 


mail. C. W. O. 

vCtGowp . $3 
Send for our free ‘“‘NO 
KICK COMING” catalog. 


Address Dept. ** 

Pat. Oct. 25, 1925 
JOSTAM MFG. CO. 
5252 Broadway, Ohi- 


KEEP your guns like new. 
No matter what ammuni- 
tion you use, always clean the 
bore with Hoppe’s No. 9. Re- 
moves all residue, leading, metal 
fouling—prevents RUST. A clean 
bore hides no damage. For the 
working parts, always use Hoppe's 
Lubricating Oil. Pure, high vis- 
cosity, prevents wear; cleans 
and polishes. Ask your dealer. 
f necessary, please write us. 
Send 10c in stamps FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
forsampleof No.9 2321 N. 8th Street Philadel Pa. 


IRAN Ee L Buy Good Binoculars 


The new 7-Power Mira- 
kel wel only 6 oz. Can 
be carried in vest pocket 
or ladies’ bag. A won- 
derful high-grade Prism 
Binocular for ev- $35 


Hensoldt New “‘Dialyt’’— 


6x 13 og.............. $58 
Zeiss Wide-Angle “‘Del- 
trentis”’—8 x 30 .... $66 
Prismiris Pocket Binocular 
c e so ms Power ... 9 
ompass—S n's i (er 
English Pocket Sextante (Slshiy ured) 
With Star Telescope (value new $75) 
Over-under Shotguns: Schuler ich quate ial 
Fiala Seapine Bag — Scqetieety anon Wi 
Light neg: or Outdoor 
Fiala ‘‘Llama”’ Wool Bag: 3 1|-2 tbs. = orate iil 
O. D. Covers, for these 80 in. Bags; 1 1-2 Ibs. $6.50 
Canoe Sponsons: portable; adjustable pair $12. 
Write for complete catalog ‘‘R’’ 


FIALA OUTFITS, 25 Warren St, New York 
————=__=_=_=_=_—_—_—__————— 


VEST Pocnet 
BINOCULARS 


porters-— 
or your favorite shot 


raudin ts as weasels, foxes, woodchucks, etc., destroy 
ype Caged digas cies > the value of hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Only relentless effort will keep these losses from increasing. _ 

In the service of checking vermin now and big game hunting next fall, the 
new Savage Super-Sporter, as illustrated here, will prove its wonderful qualities. 
It provides you a remarkably low-priced rifle in the caliber you’ve long wanted 
.... also strength, accuracy, simplicity and balance. 

. 40— ating, bolt-action rifle. Chambered for the 
a ee Prine © estate two foremost hi-powered cartridges 


oped i . Also chambered for the popular . 
— ——— Tad am front-sight base. Charcoal blue finish, weight 


le woe for four cartridges. Full British type forestock. Price: $32.00 
ifications as model 40, plus special new Lyman rear peep sight, fold- 


and .300 Savage cartri 


7% lbs. Detachabl 
Model 45—Same 


0-30 Winchester 


ing middle-sight. Checkering on forearm and grip. Price: $39.75 
The .22 Caliber Sporter repeating bolt action rifle (Model 23-A), for small game 
and vermin, has 23-inch barrel; open sights; one-piece walnut stock and forearm. 
Full pistol grip. New charcoal blue finish. Weight 6 lbs. Price: $18.50 _ 
The .25-20 and .32-20 Sporters (Models 23-B and 23-C) carry this rifle into 
medium game fields using the efficient cartridges indicated above. Price: $22.50 


Qo) 


You get better results by using Savage Cartridges with Savage Rifles. 


Send the coupon today for the attractive new Savage Catalog giving full 
data on these and other arms. 


SAVAG 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Utica, N. Y- 
Largest manufacturer of Sporting Arms in the world 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. 554, Utica, N. Y. | 
I should like to have your handsome new Savage Catalog. 


Cariboo District of B.C. 


Big-game hunting, fishing, and summer vaca- 
tion trips. Spring bear trips, May and June. 
Fall season opens Sept. 1. Game—moose, 
caribou, bear, deer, goats, etc. Best grizzly 
country in Canada. “Cariboo Lodge,” our 
headquarters camp, situated on beautiful Ques- 
nel Lake, 200 miles delightful motor trip north 
of railways, open June 15. Wonderful fish- 
ing, scenery, and climate, and good accommo- 
dation. We meet you at railway and outfit 
you completely—auto transportation, guides, 
cook, food, tents and camping equipment, 
boats, horses, etc. Largest and best-equipped 
outfitters in this District. References from 
sportsmen. 








Have You Secured That New 


N.R.A. Member Yet? 


U.S. Army World War 
Trench ves: Model 1917 


Triangular Blade with Knobbed or 
Teethed Guard on Handle which is 


ithout scabbard, $1.00; 
bard, $1.50; id and insured. No New York State orders 
pooest wy wg my ted hy 


S. BRIDGE, 214 W. 34th St.. Dept. A.B. No. 2, New York City 


H. & R.NEW TARGET ImproveD MODELS 
.22 Special Heavy Frame $12.50 


BREAK OPEN TYPE, auto- 

matic ejector; 6 in. barrel: blued steel ; gold 

sight; 7 shot; double action; large checkered 

walnut grip; uses short, long or long rifle. A 

very accurate model--great value. .. . $12.50 

Fine Cowhide Holster tofit . . $1.50 

TRAPPER-Very accurate. Shoots .22 short, long and long rifle 
GINCH ca es; 7 shot double action; blued .25 

steel; gold sight; large checkered walnut grip. . 

MUNTER-—10 inch barrel, same as above e . . $9.25 

Fine Leather Holsters ‘OD: $1 “ex 10 oye Name by 
$'.00 deposit required on C O.D.'s. press shipments on 
ial Prices on Quantities te Shooting Clubs. Write for Complete Wm 

ranklin Sporting Goods Co., Box H, Ampere, N. J. 





U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
Imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. - Mannilicher, - 
Fabrique Nationale - Webley - Scott, etc. i 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 

Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Target and Air Pistols. *Springfields Restocked.* 
EXPERT REPAIRING. 128 page Arms Catalog 25c in stamps. 


A.F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 


ELEPHANT BUFFALO 


SAFARILAND LIMITED 


(Late Tarlton, Whetham & Burman) 
Nairobi 


OUTFIT BIG GAME 
EXPEDITIONS 


By special appointment to H. R. H. 
the Duke of York 


Write for pamphlet which gives full 
information 


Kenya Colony 


RHINO LION 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


Remain unsurpassed for extreme accuracy, 
penetration, and positive ame stopping. 
Covered with heavy non-fouling copper 
jackets. Mail orders receive our prompt at- 
tention. 


Western Tool and Copper Works 
Station G, Box 57 OAKLAND, CAL. 


Here’s How It 
Works 


Then hit this 
target 


And both Dodos spring automat- 
ically back into position 





BOND 


Straight Line Loading Tool 
MODEL C 
Will Size Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 
POWDER MEASURES 
SCALES—BULLET MOLDS 


SIZER AND LUBRICATORS 
COMPONENTS 


Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 
MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
813 West Sth Street Wilmington, Delaware 


FOR KRAGS 


WESTERN Aperture Rear Sights, adjustable, no 

holes to bore, no tools needed; put it on yourself in 
one minute. Price, $3. 
adjustment, $6. Guaranteed and post paid. 
ture free. Agents wanted. 


WESTERN GUN SIGHT Co. 
682 24th Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 


Target model, micrometer 
Litera- 


IT’S A WOW: 


The Automatic Dodo Target 
for .22 Firearms 


Get the gang over and start shooting DODOS, the greatest 
birds you ever saw for punishment. 


This automatic target is small and compact, solidly constructed, 
Put it up anywhere. 


and weighs only 3% pounds. 
you on outings. 


CROSMAN ARMS COMPANY 


429 St. Paul Street, 
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THE O’HARE MICROMETER 


HE world’s greatest shooting records made by the 

U. 8. Springfield rifle is largely due to the use of 

this micrometer. In changing elevations each 
“click” 1 inch for each 100 yards of range; correct 
measurements of half inch sre also given on this 
micrometer. Price, $5. 


This Cut shows the P. J. 
@’Hare Telescope. This 
Telescope is its own adver- 
tiser, will show 22 shots in 
the black at 100 yards. 
Price $12. 


This Telescope 

used 
in the 
Service 
cost $30 
new, 32 inch in 
height. Price $4. 
Cut down to 14 
inches, price $5. 
Special with Tele- 
scope, $3. Com- 
plete outfit, $15. 


Send for No. 7 Catalog and Price on Shooting Ac- 
cessories. Over 200 cuts illustrated. 


P. J. HARE 


552 Irvington Ave., So. Orange, N. J. 





Take it with 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Fill in the Coupon ( Money-Back Guarantee ) 


CROSMAN ARMS COMPANY, 


429 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Send me one Model “B” Automatic Dodo for $3.75 Postage Paid (money 


back if not satisfied). 


[] Check or Money Order enclosed 


[J Send C. O. D. 




























WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


MODEL 52 
AGAIN DOMINATES 


N THE indoor N. R. A. gallery matches for the winter of 1927-28 shooters of 
the famous Winchester Model 52 super target rifle have again come sweeping 





through to dominance. Another indoor season has been added to the succession 
of indoor and outdoor years that have found users of the Model 52 blazing their 
names at the top of the lists in match after match. Their skill demands the best 
equipment with which to find its highest expression. Model 52 backs up the shoot- 
er’s highest skill by putting each bullet where he holds. Champion after cham- 


pion has proved this in his own shooting. 


50-foot Individual Gallery Championship (iron sights) — 
Won by Morton Solomon, New York City. 593 x 
600. Model 52 and Precision. Second, Axel C. 
Sidenblad, Morris, Minn., Model 52 and Winchester 
ammunition. 

50-foot Individual Gallery Championship (any sights )— 
T. Ry Barnes, Stanford, Calif., and A. K. Friedrich, 
Ames, Iowa, tied at 586 x 600. G. O. Snow, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., third, 584 x 600. All with Win- 
chester Model 52. 

75-foot Individual Prone Tyro—Won by Elmer C. 
Croom, Okmulgee, Okla., 397 x 400. Second, Lester 
Jeffrey, Fresno, Calif., 396 x 400. Both with Model 52. 

Individual Scholastic Match—Won by Andrew Pierson, 
Cromwell, Conn., 399 x 400. Model 52. Next four 
shooters also used this rifle. 

75-foot Individual Tyro Championship—Won by Elmer 
C. Croom, 574 x 600. Model 52. 

50-foot Individual Tyro Championship—Won by R. J. 
Taylor, Columbia, Mo., 570 x 600. Model 52. J. W. 
Pattee, Oroso, Calif., 568 x 600. Second. Model 52. 

50-foot Individual Prone—Tie between Louis P. Mc- 
Fadden, Manchester, Iowa, and Walter Kelsey, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., at 400 x 400. McFadden used 
Model 52. So did the next four shooters scoring 
399 x 400 each. 

75-foot Individual Prone—Tie between T. K. Lee, 
Birmingham, Ala., Clarence Held, Allentown, Pa., 
H. C. Wright, Fresno, Calif. and M. C. Dolson, 
San Leandro, Calif., 400 x 400. First three all shot 
Model 52. 


1927-28 Indoor Range Dominance 







50-foot Individual Sitting—A. G. Sidenblad, Morris, 
Minn., and E. Prickett, San Pedro, Calif., 399 x 
400. Model 52 and Winchester Precision. 

75-foot Sitting—A. S. Dempsie, Seaside, Oreg., 390 x 
400. Model 52. 

50-foot Individual Kneeling—Won by Morton Solomon, 
New York City, 390 x 400. Model 52. 

75-foot Individual Standing—Won by Henry C. Wright, 
Fresno, Calif., 399 x 400. Model 52. 

Individual Military Championship—Lieut. William 
Weston, New York City, 683 x 700. Model 52. 
Individual Military School Championship—A. M. Zim- 
merman, Boonville, Mo., 758 x 800. Model 52 and 

Precision. 

50-foot Two-Man Team Match—Won by A. K. Fried. 
rich and Nick Altman, 1,163 x 1,200. Friedrich 
with 582 x 600 used Model 52. 

75-foot Two-Man Team Match—Won by Mike and 
John Altman, Luverne, Iowa, 1,149 x 1,200. Both 
Model 52. 

50-foot Tyro Team Match—Fresno, Calif., High 
School, 1,471 x 1,500. Model 52. 

Women’s Intercollegiate Team Championship—George 
Washington Univ. Girls’ team, Washington, D. C., 
2,972 x 3,000. Model 52. 

And in addition the highest scores in the 50-foot In- 
dividual Free Rifle Championship and the 75-foot 
Individual gallery championship were made with 
the Model 52. In these events refiring has been 
called for. 


The 50-foot N. R. A. Interclub Match (Metallic Sights) was won by the Quinnipiac Rifle and 
Revolver Club of New Haven, Conn., with 2,797 x 3,000. They used the Winchester combina- 


tion, Model 52 and Precision. 





Always use Winchester Ammunition in Winchester Guns— 
they are made for each other. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
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The “22” Revolver 


that makes 1%' groups 


OR 16 YEARS the S & W 22/32 has 
held its title of ‘‘the finest 22 caliber 
revolver’’. 


Today—due to the new high speed non- 
rusting ammunition for which it is now 
especially bored and rifled—it not only is 
the most accurate and finest balanced 22— 
but it is as clean to handle and shoot asa 
single shot pistol. 


Here is a revolver that while so accurate 
that it holds the ““ANY REVOLVER’”’ 
record is equally suitable for the camper, 
fisherman or for small game hunting, and 
without equal for the fascinating sport of 
shooting at moving targets! 


Fitted with a ‘‘Call’’ gold bead Patridge 
front sight it is equally perfect for regular 
target or woods shooting, and is offered 
members of the N. R. A. for $31.35. 


Take up revolver shooting with this finest 
Twenty-Two if you want to enjoy the most 
fascinating sport of all. 


Our Descriptive Booklet R-12 may interest 
you—it will be sent free upon request. 


at 50 Yards 


SMITH & WESSON, INC. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 





READ CAREFULLY BEFORE SENDING ADVERTISEMENTS 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing 
in these columns make them a very satisfactory medium for the 
disposal of guns and accessories no longer needed, and for the 


acquisition of similar art 


Paid Insertions: These are accepted at the rate of 5 cents per 


word, including name and address of advertiser. 
Advertisements should be in publication 


accepted for less than $1. 


No advertisement 


office not later than tenth of month preceding issue in which adver- 


tisement is desired to appear. 


Print advertisement plainly. 


Free Insertions: With each year’s subscription the subscriber is 
entitled to one free insertion of not more than twenty words, in- 
cluding name and address of advertiser, any additional words to 


be paid for at regular rate. 


WE ARE NOW ABLE TO SUPPLY BOUND 
VOLUMES OF “THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
FOR THE ENTIRE YEAR 1927 at $7.50 PER 
COPY. GET YOURS NOW! ALSO JUNE 1, 
1925, TO JUNE 15, 1926, AT $7.50. LAST HALF 
OF i926 AT $5. THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 


ee 

HANDLOADING AMMUNITION, Mattern’s text- 
book, covering all phases of the reloading of am- 
munition. 380 pages, 117 illustrations. Voluminous 
tables of ballistics and 50 pages of loads. Techni- 
cal discussion covering each popular cartridge. Com- 
plete instructions for duplicating factory loads, 
short-range and small-game loads, big-game cartridges 
and loads for extreme accuracy. verything origi- 
nal, no reprinting of catalog dope. Intensely prac- 
tical. $3 postpaid. Small Arms Technical Pub- 
lishing Co., Box 18, Marshallton, Del. 5-28 


Rac Te SO 
HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER—The largest mag- 
azine of its kind in the world. Devoted tc hunting, 
fishing, trapping, camping and every phase of out- 
i articles every month by the leading writers 

in their respective fields. .Everything facts, no fic- 
tion, Send us $1 for our special “ Acquainted 
offer, consisting of five back issues and five coming 
issues as fast as they are off the press. Ten months 
for $1. If you have never read H-T-T you are miss- 
ing something. Send today. Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 
Subscription artment, Columbus, Ohio. tf 


AE OT AEE SC LNT SES I OS 

IMPROVED NON-FOULING COPPER - CASED 
bullets, are especially designed to give uniformly relia- 
ble results when used at high and Ultra-high veloci- 
ties in the modern high-powered cartridges. In- 
quiries receive courteous attention, and retail orders 
are promptly . Western Tool and Copper 
Works, Station G, Box 57, Oakland, Calif. 


GUNSTOCKS—French or Circassian walnut, rt- 
ers from $2.50, delivered free; quality de luxe f 
$5 to $20. Mitchell Bosly, Ltd. 75 Bath St., Birm- 
ingham, England. 10-28 


OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION combines 
i “single magazine the most popular features of 
cations—Outdoor Life and Outdoor 
Recreation. Published at Denver by John A. Mc- 
Guire, the new combination is continuing the tradi- 
tions of Outdoor Life and offering an even larger 
proportion of stories and articles on big game hunt- 
i i i The great Gun and Ammuni- 


space is permitting a far wider variety of gun and 
hunting material in every issue. The price of the 
new publication is twenty-five cents a copy, $2.50 a 
yvear—the lowest price at which any outdoor magazine 
secured. ial 
acquainted offer to readers of THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN, a trial five issues will be sent for $1. Outdoor 
Life and Recreation, 1802 Curtis St., Denver, = 


LINDBERGH SOUVENIR COINS—Sell on sight. 
Order five. Friends will take four and want more. 
Price, 25 cents; 5 for a dollar. H. M. Bowers, Hol- 
yoke, Colo. 5-28 


GENUINE UNUSED Ballard .22-caliber barrels; 
weight around 6 pounds; octagon; 28 and 30 inch, 
beautifully rifled but unfinished otherwise; fitable 
to any action; $17. represented. 
P. L. Johnson, 5904 Harvard St., Pittsburgh, on 


WANTED—AMERICAN FIREARMS BEFORE 
1876. IF YOU HAVE ANY, ADVISE, 
8. HAROLD CROFT, 


BALA-CYNWYD, PA. 
12-28 


Cash must accompany advertisement. 


SPORTING STOCKS for all bolt actions; remodel- 
ing, checking, bluing, general alterations, and re- 
pairs. Finest selected American-walnut stock blanks, 
$4.50 and up; inletting $12.50 additional. Fittings 
and small parts for amateur gunsmithing. Zeiss and 
Hensoldt scopes, mounts, fitted. Good used guns oc- 
casionally taken in part payment for work. 
plete line binoculars, cameras, camp clothing, foot- 
wear, equipment. Standard American-made arms at 
10 per cent discount to N. R. A. members. Clyde 


Baker, 2100 E. 59th St., Kansas City, Mo. tf 


FOR SALE—Colt Auto., .45-caliber, new barrel, 
$20. New 8-power Weiss Prismatic Binoculars, with 
case, cost $60; take $30. WANT—.22 match rifle. 
H. Clay Buroker, Sweetser, Ind. 5-28 


Our limited supply of “THE KENTUCKY RIFLE,” 
by J. G. W. Dillin, s book for every rifleman and 
firearms collector, is being sold out at the radically 
reduced price of $6. END YOUR ORDER IN 
TODAY! AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 


P. MACK, GUNMAKER, 3721 Gr. River Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. All kinds of repairs. Service Sta- 
tion for Remington Arms Co. Restocking of Spring- 
field a specialty. 5-28 


SEE WHAT $4.75 WILL DO!—It will buy a 
year’s subscription to Field and Stream, It will buy 
a@ year’s subscription to THE AMERIOAN RIFLEMAN; 
and, to American citizens of = o- , the sub- 
scription to THE AMERIOAN MAN also in- 
clude @ year’s membership in the National Rifle As- 
sociation! Where can you get more for your money? 


RUSSIAN SPORTER—Make your own! Well- 
figured walnut blank of generous proportions, fully 
inletted, $10.50 cash with order. S i: 
ited time on Russian only. Money back if you want 
. Clyde Baker, 2100 E. 59th St., Kansas City, 

0. 5-28 


B. & M. SPORTER, Watson Sights, telescope sights, 
reloading tools and components, cleaning rods and 
other accessories. Free circulars. Complete hand- 
book, 50 cents. Belding & Mull, 820 Osceola Road, 
Philipsburg, Pa. 5-28 


FOR SALE—7-mm. tools; Ideal mould, 120-grain, 


new. WANT—lIdeal powder measure. 
Hugo, Oreg. 


SALE — Winchester Model 54 carbine, .30-06, 
brand new, $33.50. Shot 10 times. Nick Voss, Box 
171, Evanston, Wyo. 5-28 


SALE OR TRADE—Fancy Colt Alternation 38 rim, 
engraved cylinder, ivory grips, ete. $40. Write. 
WANT —10- or 12-power binocular, Springfield .22 
or 06. W. Ramby, Valley City, N. Dak. 5-28 


FOR SALE—Hunting camp of 50 acres, Clearfield 
County. Both small and large game. James Law, 
Route 1, Punxsutawney, Pa. 5-28 


SALE—Two Remin Derringers, . bluing 
worn. Heiser suspender holster, 35 cartridges, $14. 
A. M. Macnab, Parker Canyon, Ariz. 5-28 


WANT to buy two cases of Springfield 06, 1918 
ammunition. E. F. Ballou, Box 464, Glenrock, ba 


BIGGER BARGAINS than ever in all makes of 
guns in factory grease; state your wants; send stamp 
for list of new and used guns. The Gun Rack, Box 
212, Miami, Okla. 5-28 


FOR SALE—1,000 .25-caliber gas-checked bullets, 
lubricated and sized, 60 cents per 100. WANTED— 
10-power Fecker scope. B. W. Swan, 1012 Chest- 
nut St., Erie, Pa. 5-28 

WANTED—Engraved Ballard action, single or 
double triggers. A. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 5-28 


45 


FOR SALE—Private collection of rifles and hand- 
guns—Kentucky, Bisley, Trantor, Colts, 
—t, send for list and description. 

fars, 1815 E. 15th St., Duluth, Minn. 


SELL OR _ TRADE—.22 Winchester automatic, 
gold bead, bluing worn, $15. 200 06 empties; best 
offer. Bolt casting outfit, $2. Another with Shakes- 
peare reel, $5. Goodell-Pratt small lathe and pedal 
wheel, $10. Eastman 1-A folding Kodak, uses film 
No. 116, leather case, $10. WANT—Lyman 386, 
tools for Krag, target pistol. V. Coleman, Guion, 
Ark. « 5-28 


FOR SALE — Winchester repeatin, rifle, 1892, 
-25-20. Special 28-inch full cotagen barrel, also 
drilled for a telescope, and Lyman rear sights. Rifle 
fine condition. Price, $35. John N. Bullis, Jr., Ban- 
gall, N. Y. 5-28 


FOR SALE—Ithaca burglar and auto. shotgun 20- 
gauge and case, brand new, $32. Luger, fine prewar 
9-mm. 6-inch adjustable sights, Officers’ Model grip 
safety and catch, Heiser holster, extra magazine, 
$33.50. Roy Bendure, 1308 Washington, Kansas 
City, Mo. 5-28 


i WANTED—Old Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers 
in << working order. Write to Clyde Mix, Pringle, 
S. Dak. 5-28 


SALE—1899 .250-3,000 Savage, new condition, 
$25. WANT— Sleeve sights for Sprinefield and 


Krag. Russell Ash, Route 3, Clarksburg, W. Va. 5-28 
<ssdhdeneencscemcsucenssuiecensensienneeinieitasiciemnntidhasiicaiiasiteretinimaacinnmas atiamiaaeaneataed, 


WANTED—5A scope and mounts; must be in good 
condition and cheap. Robt. Matthews, Box 1615, 
Asheville, N. C 5-28 


ee seraesestnsetssesisssessusnssseceunesstesasansmmnsay 
TRADE—New .250-3,000 Savage, Model 99K, 24- 


inch barrel, Lyman peep, fancy walnut stock, the 
very latest Savage. WANT—12-gauge high-grade 
Remington or Browning automatic. J. w Dana, 
Telegraph and Blake, Berkeley, Calif. 5-28 


NEW KERR WEB adjustable slings, 60 cents. 
Used leather service slings, 75 cents. International 
type cast-aluminum butt plates, with single prong in 
rough, $1.25. Chloroil, 35 cents. Saftipaste, 45 
cents per tube. Post-paid. Chester Nikodym, 51 
17th Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 5-28 


TRADE—.22 Savage pump, Model 25, in good 
shooting condition, for .22 revolver 8. & W., Colt 
automatic. What have youf Clifford Lewis, Helmer, 

5-28 


SEND FOR LIST of private collector's antique 
guns, pistols, flasks, etc. For sale or trade for 
modern firearms. Wm. Ball, Jr., Hope Manor, West 
Chester, Pa. 5-28 


KRAG SPORTER—Make your own. 
blank of -y" “a American walnut, $10.50, for 
limited time y. Barrel band, $1.75; stud-screws 
for detachable swivels, $1.50 pair; detachable swivels, 
$1.75 pair. Clyde Baker, 2100 E. 59th St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 7-28 


SELL OR TRADE—8-mm. Maiser Sporter, with 
detachable hunting scope. WANTED—Buffalo New- 
en or N. R. A. Sporter. R. J. Wagoner, a, 


SALE—.32-20, .32-40, .38-55 reloading tools, set, 


WANTED—.44-40, .38 special tools, also 
Paul Taylor, Fonners wou, 


GUNSTOOKS, plain, $1; fancy, $1.50; extra fancy, 
$5. Sporters, $1.50, $3.50, $6. French and Cir- 
cassian, $3 to $10. Clarence Harner, 1600 Broadway, 
Springfield, Ohio. 8-28 


SELL—.45 Colt auto., good; 
spare magazine, holster, cleaning rod. 
J. W. Rawlings, Beardstown, Il. 


$3.75. 
Kentucky squirrel rifle. 
Idaho. 


100 loaded shells, 
Outfit, $25. 
5-28 
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SELL — Sharp, Remington-Lees, .45-70, .30-40; 


; Krag new; .45-90 Winchester, new 
on Ba By ene ES barrel, bolt, receiver, new ; 
Winchester .30-06 lever ; star-gauged Springfield, new; 
tools, moulds, .31 Colt; .44 Remington; 25X scope, 
new, $11.50; cartridges, etc. W. A. Bergman, 2438 
N, Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 5-28 


WANTED—1891 Model 8S. & W. .22-caliber pis- 
tol, action must be good. Also pearl or ivory han- 
dies for .38 S. & W. special, square butt. Carl W. 
Wahrer, Physicians Bldg., Sacramento, Calif. 5-28 








TRADE—Remington 30 Express, .30 Remington 
caliber, brand new, never shot, for Springfield 
N. R. A. Sporter .30-caliber, new condition. Carson 
Parker, 428 Franklin St., Defiance, Ohio. 5-28 





WANTED—Kentucky long-barrel flintlock sportin, 
rifle. Willing to pay a fair price for gun in aeet 
condition. Describe fully. R. P. Davidson, Wal- 
worth, Wis. 5-28 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—Fancy Stuff: Five high- 
class Waffenfabrik, etc., Mausers, .30 Government 
and 7-mm. Greener Enfield, Mark VII, Sporter. 
Beautifully engraved .45-70 Marlin. Stevens No. 44% 
double set triggers. Beautifully engraved Christ 





FOR SALE—Stevens target rifle, two 30-inch bar- 
rels, .22 long rifle and .32-40, both in perfect condi- 
tion. Schuetzen stock and butt plate, double set 
triggers, weight 11 pounds. Pope lubricator and 
bullet moulds. Price, $45. W. J. Pittaway, North 
Girard, Pa. 5-28 





FOR SALE—Winchester 54, .30-caliber, 1906, new, 
shot 25 times, perfect, $30. Winchester, Model 12 
slide-action, hammerless, repeating shotgun, take- 
down, 12-gauge, 28-inch barrel, inchester recoil 
pad, new, shot 20 times, perfect, $38. Winchester 
.82-40 S. S. No. 3, 32-inch barrel, weight 10 pounds, 
40 shells, inside fine, bluing slightly worn, fine target 
rifle, $26.50. Lyman rear, large disk front Lyman 
E., $13. Remington .22, No. 12 C. S. Remington, 
special grade .22, Marble combination rear with disk, 
ivory bead front, fine inside and out, $19. Smith & 
Wesson .38 Special, military and police round butt, 
5-inch barrel, $22. Todd's protectograph check- 
writer, ~ condition, cost $65, price, $24; or s 

estinghouse Radiola III-A, 4-tube radio 
with loud speaker and 4 tubes, no battery, $19. 
Harrington & Richard .22 long rifle, target model, 
heavy frame, shopworn, $8.50, 6-inch barrel. Har- 
rington & Richard .22 long rifle, trapper model, 6- 
inch barrel, shopworn, $5.25. J. C. Kunkle, R. D. 1 





Apollo, Pa. 5-2 

WANTED—Complete set reloading tools in good 
condition for Seer ammunition. Bond, Model ©, 
preferred. Harry Anderson, Otego, N. Y. 5-28 


SELL OR EXCHANGE—Two lots, 20x 100 feet, 
adjoining Browns Mills in the Pines, N. J. Hunting 
and fishing in vicinity; value, $125 each. Cash or 
equivalent in trap-gun or rifle. Walter Mieser, 
Narberth, Pa. 5-28 


FOR SALE—Conn dowble-bell euphonium, silver 
finish, in case. Outfit in good condition; few minor 
dents, $60. F. W. Egelston, Mina, Nev. 5-28 
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SPORTSMEN EVERYWHERE may complete 
their outfit at less money if their wants are made 
known to us. United Buyers, 411 Clapp Memorial 
Bldg., Portland, Me. 5-28 


SALE—Krag ammunition R. A. 1918, original 
sealed condition, $24 per case 1,200 rounds. W. L. 
Cocroft, 1868 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Ill. 5-28 


WANTED—To trade for, or buy for cash; side 
hammer Sharps rifles, in first-class condition, and 
loaded or empty shells for same. If you have car- 
tridges without rifles, write me. Want these also. 
Model 1876 fancy Winchester in first-class condi- 
tion, perfect inside. I might buy a .38-72 M/95 
nickel-steel, perfect, and M/886 .38-70, perfect inside. 
A. W. Reed, Greenville Jct., Me. 5-28 


WILL GIVE $10 for good Howe-Whelen sleeve 
sight for .30 Springfield. E. C. Dyer, 89 Spruce &t., 
Portland, Me. ; 5-28 











$35. E. C. Anderson, Route 4, Dell Rapids, S. Dak. 


WANTED—.30-06 Springfield, U. S. 1917 Enfield, 
Austrian, German, French, Italian, World War rifles 
and bayonets. Also bayonet for Russian rifle. Must 
ne good and priced right. Harry Boggess, Lina 

‘o. 


FOR SALE—Springfield telescope prism sight, $15. 
WANTED—Soprinefield .30-06 receiver. A. Mahoney, 
212 E. 10th St., Cheyenne, Wyo. 5-28 
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GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Pennsylvania stump root 
“tiger-flame” walnut, most beautiful and best in the 
world. Blanks scientifically seasoned four years (cut 
to Whelen shape and easy to make), $1 to $20. Beau- 
tiful, quick oil-stock finish—also Kettle boiled lin- 
seed oil—each $1. Inletting, restocking and check- 
ering artistically done. RUSSIANS, KRAGS—Beau- 
tiful peep-sighted sporters made, either original or 
new stock, at little cost. Rebuilt Enfields make su- 
perb sporters. Rebore and _ recondition Kentucky 
rifles. Better gunsmithing. KENTUCKY RIFLES, 
ANTIQUES—Few fine tack-driving Kentucky rifles, 
shot pouches, powder horns, muskets, Kentucky Bal- 
lard, Evans Valley Forge Fintlock, sword. Fine per- 
cussion double guns. Ancient bear trap, triangle din- 
ner gong. Prices fair, but no donations. ODDS 
AND ENDS—.25-20 reloading tools, high-class serv- 
ice shells by case or hundred, Russian, Ross, Krag 
and Mauser stocks and barrels. Six Bosch high- 
tension magnetos. Remington No. 6 typewriter. 
Smith & Wesson Special with pearl grips. Heavy 
stock of used arms. New arms for less money. En- 
close stamp. BELL “The Gunman,” Levidewe, =. 





WANTED—Ship Model, in good condition; state 
description and price. Benj. Crahalla, P. 0. Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 5-28 
Ramen 

REMINGTON 12C—.22 Repeater, brand new, $18. 
S. & W. .38 Special 6-inch, perfect, $20. M. L. 
Housekeeper, 343 S. Buckeye, Wooster, Ohio. 5-28 
PisccconimansseeitAiect 5%, chic wen Ee a a 9 ells Peat tll C0 


COLT REVOLVER—Officers’ Model, .38 Special; 
like new, inside perfect; stag horn handles, gold head 
sight, carved holster and belt, outfit cost $53; sell for 
$32. Alfred G. Doutt, Taxidermist, Vandergrift, Pa. 
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CROSSMAN’S recent book “SMALL-BORE RI- 
FLE SHOOTING” is the most valuable and original 
work of this nature which has appeared in the past 
twenty-five years. It will prove of assistance and 
value to any military or target rifle-shot and to 
Invaluable to the beginner and to the 
Annual and Club members of the N. R. A. $3.50 
delivered. Small Arms Technical Publishing Co., 
Box 18, Marshallton, Del. 5-28 


GIVF $25 for 1922 Springfield with action me- 
chanically perfect. Rifle must be accurate. Law- 
rence Heath, New England, N. Dak. 5-28 





SELL—Model 10 Remington 12x30 pump spe- 
cial grade handsome oiled stock, fine condition, $35. 
WANT—Bisley Colt Remington S. Pistol, Ken- 
tucky Flintlock. G. A. Martin, 320 King, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 5-28 


FOR SALE ONLY—Colt .22 Camp Perry model, 
$36; .38 Colt Officers’ Model, 6-inch barrel, $37; .38 
Colt Police Positive Special, 6-inch barrel $24; .38 
Colt automatic, pocket model, $27. Above guns all 

.38 Colt automatic, used but in fine 
Pocket Model $20; .38 Colt Officers’ 
Model. 7%-inch barrel, sheared gold sight, used but 
perfect, $27; 8 x 24 Hensoldt binoculars with 
leather case, brand new, $25. Northwest Sporting 
Goods, Wallace, Idaho. 5-28 


SELL—B. S. A. .22 Air Rifle, extra peep, perfect, 
$20. WANT—.22 Colt Auto. Sharps straight 
Buffalo hammer, powder scales, heavy Winchester 
single or 1886. McCormick, Box 883, Lake ba 








B. and M. scope trussed H mounts, slotted for Lyman 
48, excellent condition, $75: Remington Express 
eal. -30-06 new, $40, or with above scope and 
mounts (inmounted) $75. 500 rounds 1924 N. M. 
.45 outo. ammunition $15. WANTED ON ABOVE— 
Fecker scope and mounts 1% objective, high grade 





spotting scope. Give full description. Dunlap 
Roddey, Rock Hill, 8. C. 5-28 
action. Can = furnish 


bbe gh ns aie pee 
choice myrtle wi stock blanks “THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL WOOD THAT GROWS.” Lloyd Idle- 
man, Salem, Oreg. 5-28 


FOR SALE—.45 Colt auto. pistol, new model, 
perfect $25; .45 Colt auto. pistol, checked grip front 
ial match barrel, outside finish poor, 
$15; .45 t §S. A. revolver, 3% inch barrel, 
Bisley hammer, special long grip, good, $25; .30 
Luger, 4 inch barrel, good, $15; .44 Webley 
volver, short barrel, fair, $15; .38 Colt auto. pistol, 
pocket model, good, $25; .41 Colt Derringer ivory 
grips, poe nat ‘0 = & = ges model 1917, 
new condition, 50; . it target revolver 
beautifully engraved $45; .22 Springfield rifle, 
latest model, perfect, $30; Fecker telescope 10 power. 
$25; both for $50. W. L. Darling, Custom House. 
Boston, Mass. 5-28 
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TRADE—Concertone piano accordion, Cost $38. 
WANT —Single action Colt, .44 S. & W. Special or 
what have you? Harry Jensen, Gilman, II. 5-28 
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-38 S. & W. Special, holster and belt, very fine, 
$21; .45 Colt 1917 good $15.50; .32-20 Winchester 
Rifle, Model 1873, new condition $21; .44 S. & W. 
Special, 5-inch barrel, nickel, genuine old triple 
lock. perfect, $40; .45 Colt Auto., very fine $18.50. 
E. Thomson, 23 Pinckney, Greenville, S. C. 5-28 


_ FOR SALE—3 cases U. 8. Cal. .30-06 ammuni- 
tion as issued, $15 per case. One pair U. S. Field 
Phones $10. Transportation extra. C. J. Dutton, 
P. O. Box 531, Hammonton, Calif. 5-28 








FIREARMS, LOADING TOOLS, ammunition and 
components. I make a specialty of hand-cast bullets 
for rifles and revolvers. Try my Clark’s hollow-base 
revolver bullets. Send stamps for samples and lists. 
I can supply everything for reloading, including in- 
structions. W. A. Clark, Colton, N. Y. 5-28 





FOR SALE—Old sportsmen’s books, gun catalogues, 
magazines. WANT—Latest Springfield .22 Win- 
chester 52 staynless, Stevens .44%, 56, Purdey 
hammerless, Parker “Pigeon’’ hammer gun. Geo. 
Schmeling, Germantown, Wis. 5-28 





SELL—New never shot Winchester, .54 .30-06, 
guaranteed perfect, price, $40. Or will trade for .25 
cal. Remington Express with Lyman 48 or scope. 
Earl Price, Lodi, Wis. 5-28 





FOR SALE—AIl kinds of new watches, binoculars, 
sporting goods, fishing tackle, pearl, ivory and stag 
grips for revolvers, all at lowest prices. Walter 
Reed, Windsorville, Me. 5-28 
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TRADE—200 Russian cartridges for 100, .30-06 
cartridges. Each pay his own express. Howard 
Smith, Stowe, Vt. 5-28 





_ FOR SALE—.22 B. S. A. Match rifle, good condi- 
tion, $25. .30 Newton, Lyman 103 and ammuni- 
tion, $40. Orlen Royce, Seaside, Oreg. 5-28 





_WANTED—Old Model Sam Browne belts, also 
military or riding boots if in good condition. J. Roy 
Reasonover, Kemp, Tex. 5-28 





FOR SALE—.303 Savage and .32-40 reloading 
outfits lot of extras, $6 each. Remington-Hepburn 
-40 target fine, $15. WANT—a perfect .30-06 rifle. 
Goss, Fishers Island, N. Y. 5-28 


MALE FOX Hound pup three months old $10. 
Female Water Spaniels six months, $12. M. B. 
Gilmore, Dexter, N. Y. 5-28 


FOR SALE—.38 caliber Military model Colt auto- 
matic, new condition for $35. Harrison, Jr., 
Belleville, Ill. 5-28 


FOR SALE—Springfield Sporter, Lyman _ sights, 
good condition, some ammunition, $25. Fred L. 
Nation, 805 Union St., Emporia, Kans. 5-28 














WANTED—Powder scales, powder measure, moulds 
-30-06, state condition, must be priced right. Wm. 
R. Swope, R. D. 2, Boswell, Pa. 5-28 


SALE—B. & M. Scope 3X—B Mount, fine $42. 
-25-25 No. 3 Half octagon for 44 action, good, $12. 
-32-40 rough, $6. W. R. Miller, R. R. 5, Brookville, 
Ohio. 5-28 


WANTED—Old gun catalogues. Sawyer’s Revolver 
Book. Barrels and actions. Maynard and Stephens 
rifles. Maynard cartridges. FOR SALE—Shooting 
books, cartridges for collectors. Send stamp. Fred 
Wainwright, Grayling, Mich. 5-28 











FOR SALE—S. & W. straight-line target pistol 
with metal case. Perfect condition, used only Klean- 
bore cartridges, $28. Richard Mendenhall, Library- 
Plaza Hotel, Evanston, Il. 5-28 





WANT—Newton reloading tool for .80-06. Must 
be in good condition, not rusted. Write quoting 
price. H. D. Bennett, 506 Aldine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

5-28 
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SALE—.38 O. M. Colt, 6-inch, perfect, $25 or 
trade. WANT—Winchester 5-A or Fecker oxen 8x 
scope, 1% objective. 8S. S. Winchester Schuetzen 
double set or Stevens .44% double set rifle, prefer 
heavy barrel of .22 or .25 caliber, otherwise barrel 
condition immaterial. Lyman .103 for Win- 
chester S. S. Fancy pistol grip stock with cheek 
piece for Winchester S. S. or Stevens S. S. Ideal 
No. 3 caliber .45-70 or parts for B. & M. tool. 
All must be near perfect. Wm. H. Janssen, R. 1, 
Nokomis, Ill. 5-28 


WANT—.30-06 and Krag _ cartridges. Also 
several Colt revolvers and pistols all caliber. D. O. 
Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. 5-28 


REISING .22; .177 Air Rifle; Bottle Cappers. 
WANT—Savage Sporters; Colts .22 .38 O. M Re. 
loaders; Winchester M-52. Raymond Jones, Cozad- 
dale, Ohio. 5-28 


TRADE—Marlin .42-A, 12 Fair. WANT—wWin- 
chester .53, .25-20, 54, .30; Remington .30; Ex. 
press .30-06 and S. & W. .22-32. Pay difference. 
Lawrence Leach, Box 513, Barrington, II. 5-28 
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SELL—Piano keyboard accordion and case, 25 
keys, 12 basses, perfect condition. Cost $36, take 
$18. Warren Brown, Coleta, IL 5-28 
epee 


SALE—Gunstock blanks from butt logs, dense, 
tough walnut, $1 to $5. Descriptive eter’ the free. 
John Parkhill, 624 Fourth St. S. W., Rochester, 
Minn. §-28 
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NEW CROSMAN with Lyman rear; Colt Police 
Positive .38 Special WANT—Colt Army or Smith 
& Wesson Military and Police .38 Special. Edward 
Peppard, Pontiac, Il. 5-28 


SELL—Ideal double adjustable tools 250 Savage 
complete with full-length shell die and metal-cased 
bullets. E. H. Durgin, 1412 West 8th St., Texar- 
kana, Tex. 5-28 


WANTED—.33 Winchester Marlin 50 Remington 
Pistol. TRADE—.45 Single Colt for .38-40 Single. 
H. F. King, Brookville, Pa. 5-28 


FOR SALE—B. H. E. grade Parker double 12- 
bore in finest condition. Cost $325, take $110. 
Stamp for detailed description. L. H. Sholts, Cedar 
Bluffs, Nebr. 5-28 


DISTINCTIVE RESTOCKING—$50 up. Guns 
taken toward new ones. 15 years’ experience. 
Stamp. State needs. Win Berry, Corinna, Me. 5-28 


SALE ONLY—OColt’s Officers’ Model, 6-inch gold 
bead, perfect. Cost $41.75, take $30. Smith & 
Wesson .44 Special, 5-inch, perfect; 100 smokeless 
cartridges; left-hand Heiser holster; Ideal No. 3 tool. 
Cost $48, take $32 for all. .32-20 Remington Model 
25, perfect, Lyman peep, stock oil finished; 100 
H. 8S. cartridges; $25. 300 new primed .30-30 shells, 
$3. H. J. Manchester, Box 147, St. Petersburg, 
Fila. 5-28 


YOU DOPE BAG READERS who follow Colonel 
Whelen’s fine letters should obtain a copy of ““WIL- 
DERNESS HUNTING AND WILDCRAFT,” his 

It is entirely different from the usual 
run of hunting books and is full of Whelen’s best 
dope and experiences. $3.75 postpaid. Small Arms 
Technical Publishing Company, Box 18, Marshall- 
ton, Del. 5-28 


TRADE—420 .30-06 cartridges for Krag .30-40 
cartridges or .30-40 loading tools. L. E. Norris, 
4946 N. Kenmore Ave., Chicago, Ill. 5-28 


SELL—.32-20 Colt S. A. 4% new barrel cylinder, 
$21. Stevens 10, perfect, $8. Winchester 57, new, 
$21. .22 U. S., $4. Sent C. O. D., subject to in- 
spection, on receipt of $5. R. E. Rhymes, 310 11th, 
Franklin, Pa. 5-28 


WANTED—Model 1886 .50-110; Bisley .38-40; 
Rem. No. 1-22 L. R. Excellent condition inside and 
out. J. Backsman, Newport, Ky. 5-28 


WANTED—Reloading tools for .45 Colts, . 
automatic, .45-70, and others. Must be priced right, 
or will trade. R. McCaslin, Centralia, Kans. 5-28 


WANTED—February 1, 1925, copies THE AMERI- 
CAN RIFLEMAN. Will pay 25 cents each. Chas. L. 
Hepp, Boonville, Ind. 5-28 


WANTED—Reasonably priced .44 Special S. & W. 
triple lock pre-war revolver, in perfect condition, 
target or plain gun. Give number. H. N. Snively, 

. O. Box 2446, Denver, Colo. 5-28 


WANTED — .30-06 rifle. 
compass, chain and plotting instruments. 
Weddington, 2503% West Colorado Ave., 
Springs, Colo. 


FOR SALE—Plymouth double-barrel shotgin, 12- 
gauge hammerless. Good condition, $10. Charles 
Bell, Pelmer, Mass. -28 
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SELL—New unstocked .256 Jeffery. 20-inch full- 
length flat-ribbed barrel with ramp front sight. 
Three folding-leaf rear sights. Lyman .48 recessed 
into receiver, which is latest German Mauser with 
hinged floor p Receiver and ramp finely mat- 
ted. Rib machine stippled. No engraving. A fine 
sample of the best grade of English and German 
workmanship. ly proof fired in England. Cost 
$175 unstocked. Sell for $120 unstocked. Can also 


gun pictures. 
class stocking and ition at reasonable 
Alvin Linden, Bryant, Wis. 


HAVE—16 LeFever .32 A. C. P. 
Sporter Al. 
Pohlod, 9624 Silk Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CLEARANOE SALE—tThese guns are in factory 
grease, never been in display case. Winchesters: 
two 52, at $36.50; one 54, $40. Savages: One 
23A, $16.25; one 19 N. R. A., $20; one 26, $18.75; 
one 99F, .250-3,000, $40; one 20, .250-3,000; $37.50. 
Remingtons; one 12A, $17; one 12C, $20.25; one 24A, 
$22.50; one .30 Express, $40. Marlins: one 39, 
$25. Colts: two Woodsman’s target, $29; one .45 
Auto., $33; two N. S., $30.50; two Army Sp. .32-20 
and .38 Sp., $27; one single action Army, $30.50; 
one Officers’ Target, $36.50; two Camp Perry, $35; 
Smith & Wessons: one 1917, $33; two .22-32 target, 
$29.50; one .44 Mil. Targ., $37.50. Write me if 
you want guns not listed. Cartridges, .30-06, $1.75 
Per 100. KE. A. Franks, Silver Lake, Ind. 5-28 


WANTED—Remington .41 Derringer. Must be 
in verfect order. State price in first letter. A. A. 
Hoffman, Colonial Hotel, Washington, D. C. 5-28 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


FOR SALE—Winchester .32-20, exhibition model, 
all engraved, in factory grease, for $50. Owen 12- 
gauge double and one Owen 20-gauge double with 
ejectors, brand new, at $150 each; these two guns 
are high grade and worth about $275 each. One 
Owen Springfield Sporter, practically new, for $75. 
New B. S. A. 12-gauge double, 30-inch, for $50. 
National Match Springfield with 48 sight and new 
silencer, $40. Good Remington .22 Auto. $14. 
Fine Winchester 1912 in 12- or 16-gauge at $28 
each. Fine Winchester .25-35 for $15. Good Krag 
rifle, $10. Good Springfield Sporter for $28. Fine 
Savage .25-20 and .32-20 at $14 each. Winchester 
-25-20 for $14. Colt .22 Auto. for $14. New Mar- 
lin 12-gauge pump, $29. New Colt .45 New Service, 
$27. Ottway, 25X spotting scope, $14. Perfect Colt 
.22 W. R. F., $20. The following are in factory 
grease: Savage Model 20, .250-3,000, for $32. Ithaca 
Field 12-gauge 30-inch, $27. Smith Field 410 for 
$28. Remington .35 Auto., $42. Practically new 
Webley air pistol, $9. Good Savage .250-3,000 take- 
down, $25. Fr N. Anderson, 239 Main St., 
Hackensack, N. J. 5-28 


SELL OR TRADE—Peterson-Ballard .22 L. R., 
24-inch barrel; new and perfect Kahles 4X on used 
but serviceable Oigefix mounts, tapped for Lyman 
48, double-set Schuetzen butt cheek rest; makes very 
close groups. A_ small-bore Schuetzen or squirrel 
rifle de luxe. Worth $62, take $48; scope sepa- 
rately, $19. WANT—Fecker 6X or 8X with 1% 
objective, hi-power eyepiece case for Winchester 52 
= spotting scope. Wylie Montgomery, = 
ex. - 


SELL OR TRADE—.22 Marlin M-20 pump ac- 
tion, full magazine, Lyman peep and combination 
front sight. Crank condition. WANT—Muzzle-load- 
ing rifle and moulds. Box 72, Jacksonville, *. A 


KENTUCKY SILVER RIFLE—Beautiful solid sil- 
ver trimmed Kentucky Percussion, by “H. E. Leman.” 
Fifty-eight pieces of silver, beautiful patchbox trig- 
ger guard and butt plate. Made for Colonel Robin- 
son. Make offers for this perfect rare museum piece. 
CURLY MAPLE GUNSTOCK BLANKS: True “Ti- 
ger Flame” curly maple of our forefathers is ex- 
ceedingly rare, beautiful, and distinctive, a rich 
complement to a high-grade gun or rifle. Thoroughly 
seasoned blanks, $5 to $20. Expert inletting and re- 
stocking. BELL, “The Gunman,” Lewistown, oan 


SALE—New Belding & Mull 3X scope, $30. New 
Colt .38 special, $21 . WANT—Fecker 4%X. T. R. 
Conrad, Dilltown, Pa. 5-28 
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WANT—Leica pocket camera, or Ica Atom or 
Ideal. Have Savage .300 lever, perfect. New Win- 
chester 5A scope. New Remington 20-gauge Luger 
.30-caliber, 6-inch barrel, perfect. Others. L. N. 
Niccolls, 315 Jackson St., Pendleton, Oreg. 5-28 


FOR SALE—wWinchester 52 New Model in excel- 
lent condition with sling, always used Kleanbore am- 
munition. Lyman No. C-5 combination reversible 
front sight, $50. L. F. Putnam, Postville, — 

aa 


FOR SALE—RELOADERS—Here’s your oppor- 
tunity: New 150-grain flat-base F. A. .30-06 bul- 
lets, $5 per thousand; 1922 Sporter stock for 
Springfield, will fit either .22- or .30-caliber Spring- 
field Sporter or as-issued Service rifle by removing 
rear sight base. This is same stock as sold by Gov- 
ernment for $6.34, $4. Very fine imported Swiss 
adjustable palm rests, $10. Fitted to your trigger 
guard. Send guard only. Lawrence Nuesslein, 
5209 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 5-28 


FOR SALE—Krag ammunition, Frankford make, 
$10 per case (1,000) F. O. B. Biddeford, Me. 
— D. Staples, 24 Wentworth St., oe 

e. 5-28 


MAKE REASONABLE OFFER for elaborately en- 
graved .30-06 pre-war Sauer-Mauser, Lyman, 48 rear 
and ivory-bead front sights. 52 Winchester with 
5A scope. 3A Graflex camera, Tessar F4.5 lens 
All guaranteed “gun-crank” condition. Dr. F. 8. 
O’Hara, 310% 8. Fifth St., Springfield, I. 5-28 


Se a 
FOR SALE—.30-06 Components, less than half 


price. Trade for .250 Savage components. List on 
seeeent. E. B. Huffman, P. O. Box 2471, be ar 
a. 5- 


FOR SALE—Colorado Umbrella tent, waterproof, 
9% x 9%, cost $45, used two weeks, sell, $25. Ken- 
nel-Den, police dog size, new, cost $17.50; sell, 
$12.50. Ithaca 20-gauge double-barrel hammerless, 
fine inside, good outside; cost $37.50; sell, $17.50. 
Ithaca 10-gauge double barrel hammerless, 32-inch 
English barrels, long range, cannon breech, good 
inside and outside; cost $65; sell, $45. Ralph S. 
Drake, Mankato, Kans. 5-28 


WANTED—Winchester single-shot action, in good 
condition, heavy type, with old model hat main 
spring. Thomas Shelhamer, Dowagiac, Mich. 5-28 


PROTECT YOUR RIFLES—New regular U. 8. 
Army heavy khaki breech covers, 55 cents postpaid. 
Send stamps or money order. F. R. Fawcett, 162 
17th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 5-28 
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WANTED—Genuine Colt Dragoon revolvers and 
other percussion revolvers in perfect condition. 
— have you to offer? Lee Newman, Miami, 
‘ex. 5-28 


FOR SALE—S. & W. Revolver, 4%-inch, .32, per- 
fect inside, $18. Winchester Model 57-.22, perfect, 
$20. .30-06 ammunition, 1918, $7 per 1,000; 4,000, 
$25. Wagner, 249 Custer Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 

5-28 


WILL PAY CASH for any type and quantity of 
cap-and-ball revolvers or pistols in good condition, 
particularly if in cases with accessories. Write 
giving description and price: McMurdo Silver, 846 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 4-29 


FOR SALE—Howe-Whelen sleeve sight for Spring- 
field, new condition, $10 postpaid. Remington .22 
long rifle, Model 12C N. R. A., perfect, $20; Lyman 
sights. .30-30 soft-point bullets, fine in Springfield 
and Krag, 80 cents per hundred. 150-grain Service 
bullets, 75 cents per hundred; fine for reduced loads. 
-22-32 S. & W. Target revolver, new and perfect, 
$25. Arthur E. Anderson, Fullerton, N. Dak, 5-28 


WANTED—Savage match, Colt target pistol, .22; 
Colt .38 Military model automatic; .30 Newton, 
Smith & Wesson Auto. pistol. Have field glasses 
and encyclopedia. Will pay cash difference. Roy 
Leonard, Union Grove, N. Y. 5-28 
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WANTED—Perfect .25-35 Winchester No. 3 oc- 
tagon barrel for Winchester S. S. Cheap. Alben 
Peeler, McPhee, Colo. 5-28 


SELL OR TRADE—LeFever .410 double, $20; 
good. Marble’s Game Getter with holster, $21; per- 
fect. Colt .38 Military automatic, $35; new. Colt 
é automatic, pearl stocks, engraved all over, 
holster, $23; perfect. Colt .45 automatic, fair, with 
about 550 cartridges, $36. Colt Army model re- 
volver, .45, fair, $16. WANT—B. S. A. match rifle; 
Winchester Model 52; Ithaca or Stevens auto. bur- 
glar gun; Foreign single-shot pistoh—or what have 
=) Robert W. Knight, 96 State St., Seneca Falls, 

; 5-28 


TRADE—Winchester '92, .32-20, Lyman peep and 
globe. WANT—.22-32 S. & W. or Colt. H. L. 
Holcomb, Winsted, Conn. 5-28 


FOR SALE—Schuetzen stock to Union Ballard, 
$8. Trades. Riley C. Sanford, Big Indian, N. Y. 
5-28 


WANTED—Colt cap-and-ball revolvers in  per- 
fect condition. What have you? Lee Newman, 
Miami, Tex. 5-28 


SALE OR TRADE—.30-06 Sporter, 1917, hand- 
stocked, checked, recoil pad, receiver sight. 
beauty, $60. Von Linden, Livingstonville, N. Y. 

5-28 


WANTED—Reising auto. pistol parts. Richard 
Kuyl, 208 Armory Block, Ottawa, II. 5-28 


IF THE ENCROACHMENTS of civilization or 
the years have changed your requirements; if the 
“Boy” wants a gun “like Dad's”; if you have a sur- 
plus—the logical answer is, “SHIFT WITH SHIFF,” 
the straight mail-order house that never, in more 
than a half century, has handled equipment that 
was damaged or of inferior make or less serviceable 
and dependable than new, and that can give you 
references right in your own vicinity. We shall be 
glad to send you our latest literature. SHIFT 
dee THE HOUSE OF SHIFF, N. beteag 


SELL—.45-caliber Colt, ——- 4%-inch barrel, 
blued, straps and trigger checked. In factory con- 
dition, $40. D. B. Conley, Swampton, Ky. 5-28 


FOR SALE—One Colt .22 auto., 
Reising .22 auto., $29. One Colt .45 auto., 
Colt P. P. .38 Special, 2-inch barrel, 
Ithaca 20-gauge “auto and burglar” 
Two S. & W. .22 8S. 8S. 10-inch barrel, 
All brand new and guaranteed as 
Cc. O. D. WANTED—500 .450 No. 
shells, loaded oc empty, straight cylinder. 
Macdonald, 65 Paradise Rd., Swampscott, Mass. 5-28 


FOR SALE—One .30-06 Winchester single-shot 
free rifle; one heavy .30-06 Springfield rifle; one 
.30-06 heavy free rifle as used by 1927 Sweden 
Team. Write for description. Lawrence Nuesslein, 
5209 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 5-28 


SALE—48 Lyman sight for Krag, in perfect con- 
dition, $8. L. J. Hathaway, THE AMERICAN RI- 
FLEMAN, Washington, D. C. 5-28 


FOR SALE—2,000 caliber .45 auto. pistol and 
1,000 Krag cartridges; one Springfield S er. 
bh aaal Wesley J. Reed, 330 Allen Bidg., _, 
‘ex. ¥ 


SALE—Hensoldt Gem Dialyt binocular, 3%-power, 
recommended by Field and Stream as the finest deer 
hunters’ glass. Regular price, $48; quick sale, $25; 

Colt automatic .22, perfect, shot about 100 
times, price, $25. Money back if not as repre- 
, Alpena, 8S. Dak. 5-28 





FOR SALE—To close estate of famous rifle shot, 
Schuetzen rifle, .32-40, Winchester No. 4 barrel, by 
Pope, half round and octagon, vernier peep rear, 
aperture front, $40. Schuetzen rifle, .38-55, barrel 
by Schalk, Pottsville, Pa., full octagon, Ballard ac- 
tion, no sights, $25. Both of above have set trig- 
gers. One Lord Bennard, 35-power spotting scope, 
very fine, $23.50. Iver Johnson .38 hammerless re- 
volver, $8. Remington .380 auto. pistol, $12. 6- 
tube Neutrodyne radio set, solid natural mahogany 
cabinet, tone quality, volume and selectivity equal 
to any $300 set, only $90. All above in perfect 
condition. One Winchester 513 scope with aperture 
sight, $20. Harry Morrell, 543 Whalley Ave., New 
Haven, Conn. 5-28 





SALE OR TRADE—New Remington Express .30- 
06, Lyman 48, special Italian walnut stock. Bar- 
gain. Max Murrey, San Anselmo, Calif 5-28 





FOR SALE—Parker G. H. E. with automatic 
ejector, 30-inch barrels, right modified, left full 
choke, recoil pad, ivory sight, 3%-inch drop at heel. 
Cowhide case. Both are as they came from fac- 
tory. Cost me $132; sell, $85. Taifun sectional 
steel boat, No. 1 condition. Cost $85; sell, $35. 
Complete set of taxidermist lessons. Cost $20; sell 


for $10. Percy Bergeron, 99 West Myrtle St., 
Orange, Mass 5-28 
PORE Se EERE Se ee Oe eo ee 


Stamp for list. 
Chas. Shat- 
5-28 


SALE—Cartridges for collectors. 
WANT—Good .45-75 Winchester °76. 
tuck, Route 10, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


~) 
mM 
i\] 


.45, perfect; shot 50 rounds, 


SELL—Colt auto. 
Silver Lake, Ind. 5-28 


$25. E. A. Franks, 





REMINGTON EXPRESS—Caliber .30-06, Lyman 
48 rear, ivory front Shot only to line up sights. 
Sell or trade for improved Winchester 52 or .22 
Ml Springfield in factory condition. P. O. 
212, Okmulgee, Okla. 5-28 


E 





FOR SALE—Marble’s Flexible rear sight, W2, 
target disk, $2.50. WANTED—Powder scale. My- 
ron H. Heim, 108 Plymouth, Buffalo, N. Y. 5-28 


SALE—One mounted Albino red squirrel. Per- 
fect specimen, pure white body, natural color tail. 
Austin Morse, 32 High St., Berlin, N H. 5-28 


FOR SALE—Remington .35 automatic 8C Mar- 
ble rear peep, gold bead front. Excellent. F. W. 
Longnet, Austin, Mont 5-28 





SELL—Colt .45 automatic. Used by bank as 
counter gun. Shot only to target. $25. Dickey, 
Fdgeley, N. Dak. 5-28 








SALE—.45 8S. A. 7%-inch, new, with tools, $30, 
Winchester S. 8S. .32-caliber Special to order, .40-60 
necked down, good, $15. WANT—Springfield and 
tools; ammunition. E. L. Bergquist, Pitchfork, 
Wyo. 5-28 








TRADE—Bolt-action, 2-shot, 2-gauge. 
Brass cartridges. What have ey 
5- 


SALE, 
Loading outfit. 
Gail H. Bowen, Saranac, Mich. 





Military model, perfect condition. 
8. Prospect Ave., Park Ridge, Ill. 5-28 





SELL—100-foot “Chicago” surveyor’s chain. 
condition. $4 takes it. F. C. Neumeister, 432 
Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 5-28 


SALE—.22 Colt automatic pistol, practically per- 
fect, $25. L. J. Hathaway, THE AMERICAN — 
MAN. = 


WANTED—Loading tools for Krag and 7.62 = 


sian. Also repeating shotgun, 12-gauge. V. 4 
Simons, Manistee, Mich. 5-28 
WILL TRADE—7-mm. Mauser, in good shape 


chester, Iowa. 5-28 





WANTED—Colt .22 automatic target pistol; .22 
Springfield, latest model. Strictly Dctcen con- 
ohien, priced right. Frank Barth, Box 441, oe, 
™ = 5-28 


OIL FINISHING—Dull English oil finish; shot- 
guns $5; sporting rifles $6; write me about having 
your gun finished at these prices. FE. A. Franks, 
Silver Lake, Ind. 5-28 





SEE WHAT $4.75 WILL DO!—It will buy a 
year’s subscription to Field and Stream. It will buy 
@ year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN; 
and, to American citizens of standing, the sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN MAN will also in- 
clude a year’s membership in the National Rifle As- 
sociation! Where can you get more for your money? 





MEASURES POWDER 
ACCURATELY 


IDEAL 
No. 5 
POWDER 
MEASURE 


The Ideal No. 5 Powder Measure 
is especially adapted for throwing 
any number of consecutive charges 
with weighed accuracy. It will 
handle HiVel and 1204 powders 
equally as well as Bull’s-eye and 
similar types of pistol powders. 
Widely used and endorsed by ex- 
perienced reloaders, the No. 5 
Measure is also recommended by 
powder manufacturers for the most 
rapid handling of modern powders. 
It comes to you boxed complete with 
either tube, ready for use. $7.50 
for No. 5 size. 


Hand- 

is a necessary 
part of your reload- 
ing equipment. Infor- 
mation compiled by 
three eminent Ameri- 
can authorities, Col. 
Townsend Whelen, 
Maj. Julian Hatcher, 
Capt. Chas. Askins. 
Sent only on receipt 
of 50 cents. 


The Ideal 
"a 





We can furnish you every- 
thing necessary for reloading 
singly or in armory moulds. 
All Ideal Tools are well made 
and finished. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
90 West Street, Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 








Bair’s Patent 
Patented December 14, 1926 


WOOD CLEAN, NG ROD 


for Pistols, Revolvers, and Rifles. Endorsed and used 
by Police and Shooters 


“A Real Hard-Wood Cleaning Rod’’—Bair’s Patent 


For pistols, revolvers, each .............. 50 cents 
For rifles and shotguns, each ............... $1.00 


Do not send stamps. 
(Give Make of Gun, Caliber, and Barrel Length) 
Gun-Barrel Insurance at a Moderate Price 
Patches, 25¢ per hundred 


R. M. BAIR, Mfgr., Hummelstown, Pa. 
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SHOOTERS’ BOOKS 


In Preparation— 


Modern Gunsmithing 
By Clyde Baker 


Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use 
By Maj. Julian S. Hatcher 


400 pages, 125 illustrations $3.75 delivered, 


Small-Bore Rifle Shooting 
By Capt. E. C. Crossman 
352 pages, 100 illustrations. $3.50 delivered. 
With Hatcher’s Book, $6.50 


Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft 
By Lt. Col. Townsend Whelen 


352 pages, 75 illustrations. $3.75 delivered. 
With the Hatcher and Crossman books, $9.50 


Handloading Ammunition 
By J. R. Mattern 
380 pages, 117 illustrations. $3.00 delivered. 
All four of the above volumes, $12.50 delivered. 
Combination prices may be obtained only on orders 
placed direct with us. 
The American Rifle 
By Lt. Col. Townsend Whelen 
$6.00 delivered. 
Amateur Gunsmithing 
By Lt. Col. Townsend Whelen 
173 pages. $2.00 delivered. 


Descriptive pamphlet sent upon request. We can 
supply you with any book in print. Make up a 
list and let us give you a quotation on it. 


Small-Arms Technical Publishing Co. 
Box 18, Marshallton, Delaware 


637 pages. 


B.S.A. No. 8 Rear 
Sipht with 6 
Apertures 


Made and Guaranteed by 
BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS CO., Ltd. 


The ideal Rear Sight for Target 
Shooting. 


Vernier Scale reads 
to 1-100th of aninch. Audible 
clicks indicate 1-200th of an 


inch adjustment. 


Price $6.00 


Base for Winchester, Stevens, etc. 


extra $1.00 
JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 


Uv. Bs. A. DISTRIBUTORS 
Dept. 19, 15 Moore Street, New York 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: Fraser Ceo., 
286 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 














FOR 


TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 
MOUNTS AND 
SPOTTING SCOPES OF 
PROVEN QUALITY AND 
RELIABILITY 
WRITE 


J. W. FECKER 
1954 Perrysville Avenue 
atory Station 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Self-Cleaning Cartridges now 
+ include not only .22 rim-fires, 
= such as Short, Long, Long 
Rifle, Winchester and Winchester Auto., 


but also the popular center-fire smabe- 


less cartridges as well. 


The center-fire self-cleaning group 


covers pistol and revolver cartridges, in- 


cluding those in general use by police 


departments, and rifle cartridges which 
are in demand for game and target 
shooting. 

By using U. S. Self-Cleaning Car- 
tridges you have the assurance that the 
bore of your pistol, revolver or rifle will 
remain “Clean as a Whistle”. 


Further, that all-important factor— 
accuracy—is maintained to a high degree. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 


111 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


SELF-CLEANING 
CARTRIDGES 





MALL wonder that the Navy and Nation thrill with 
pride at the very thought of the daring exploits of 
the U. S. Frigate Constitution; small wonder that the 
Movement to restore “Old Ironsides” to her former 
glory has taken such hold! 


Her impressive victories in the War of 1812 were all 
comparable with the famous engagement with H. M.S. 
Guerriére, pride of the British Navy, whom she met 
about 400 miles south of Newfoundland on August 19, 
1812 and in twenty-five minutes reduced to a helpless, 
dismasted hulk. 


Roaming the seas alone, ready to give battle to one or 
all of his Majesty’s 1,000 warships, the Constitution well 
justified her appellation —“the ship that was a Navy.” 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


_ 


Du Pont Powder has 
been inseparably 
connected with the 
combat history of 
every organization 
in the Service. in 
1802, practically all 
du Pont Powder was 
made for military 
purposes. Today, 
98% is produced for 
industrial uses. 


PRESS OF : 
CHAS. H. POTTER & CO., INC.§ 
WASHINGTON, D. 0. 











